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TIME AND FORTUNE* 
By SamMvuet C, CHEw 


The inconologist makes constant use of literary evidence; 
the historian of literature, on the other hand, does not always 
regard the evidence afforded by sculpture and the graphic arts. 
I believe that there is a good deal more to be done in this 
field of inquiry; and my intention is to put before you what 
may be described as a specimen chapter in tentative outline of 
a book which may or may not ever get itself written on various 
abstractions and symbols in Tudor and Stuart literature. We 
shall have to do here almost wholly with dramatic literature 
and almost wholly with personifications of Time and Fortune 
and with some of their attributes. We shall not be concerned 
with direct sources but with analogues; we are to watch the 
shaping and reshaping of inherited material into new and some- 
times surprising forms. 

In the opening scene of Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens there 
is a colloquy between a nameless Poet and a nameless Painter. 
They are awaiting the arrival of their patron, the Lord Timon. 
The Poet is filled with anxiety for Timon, surrounded as he is 
by flatterers and parasites; and he outlines to the Painter a 
poem which he has composed and which he intends to offer to 
the great man. “Sir,” he says, 


* Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, March 17, 1939. Asterisks indicate 
points at which lantern slides were shown. The text has been somewhat expanded 
before printing and the footnotes have been added. 
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I have upon a high and pleasant hill 
Feign’d Fortune to be throned. 


The base of this mount is thronged with all kinds of people; and 
among them 


One do I personate of Lord Timon’s frame, 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her. 


The Painter interrupts to commend this concept and to remark 
that 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, 

With one man beckon’d from the rest below, 


could be well expressed—that is, delineated—by an artist. He 
does not ask the Poet why he imagines that Fortune’s hand is 
of ivory; and since the question is not asked we need not pause 
to answer it, though it is an interesting problem. What is note- 
worthy is that the image of Fortune seated upon a hill is one 
that does not occur, so far as I have been able to discover, any- 
where in the graphic arts. That is why Shakespeare’s Painter 
is so enthusiastic about it; it is a novel rendering of a familiar 
theme. The Poet does not like the interruption. “ Nay, sir, 
but hear me on,” he says; and he goes on to tell how 


Fortune in her shift and change of mood 
Spurns down her late beloved. 


By now the Painter has lost his enthusiasm. “ ”Tis common,” 
he says: 
A thousand moral paintings I can show 


That shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune’s 
More pregnantly than words.” 


Some such paintings were known to Fluellen; in fact, had he 
lived in the twentieth century, Fluellen would have made a 
pretty good iconologist. Listen to him instructing Ancient 
Pistol: 

By your patience, Auncient Pistol, Fortune is painted blind, with a 
muffler afore her eyes, to signify to you that Fortune is blind; and 


she is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the 
moral of it, that she is turning and inconstant, and mutability, and 





? Timon of Athens 1.1.51f. (Line numbering of Shakespeare’s plays follows 
Professor Kittredge’s edition) . 
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variation; and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, 
which rolls, and rolls, and rolls. In good truth, the poet makes a 
most excellent description of it. Fortune is a good moral.® 


Other poets besides Shakespeare refer to graphic representa- 
tions of one or another of various abstractions—Envy, and 
Death, and Justice, and Time, and other concepts. We are not 
to infer that in fashioning their imagery the poets necessarily 
had before their eyes or in their memory some graphic repre- 
sentation of the symbols they employ; but there is evidence to 
show that they sometimes did have a statue or painting or 
engraving or piece of tapestry in mind. Thus, in his description 
of the pageant which he designed for the entry of James I into 
London in the spring of 1604 Thomas Dekker is lavish in 
details of some of his allegorical inventions; but when he comes 
to the figure of Justice on one of the triumphal arches he says: 
“T hope you will not put me to describe what properties she 
held in her hand, since every painted cloth can inform you.” * 
He assumes that all his readers have seen such representations. 
And even if the poets could not always rely upon their readers’ 
or their audience’s acquaintance with paintings and tapestries, 
they could certainly count on their having been spectators of 
pageantry, state entries, Lord Mayor’s Shows, and the like; and 
people of the higher social strata would have been present at 
masques and other courtly entertainments where abstractions 
were presented. In a play by John Marston there is an incident 
to the point. One character tells another: “I saw a show once 
at the marriage of Magnificero’s daughter, presented by Time, 
which Time was an old bald thing, a servant.” The anecdote 
continues to the effect that the clothes worn by this poor old 
servant were so dirty that they were offensive to the spectators, 
with the consequence that he was not a success in his part. At 
this same show another person took the part of Justice, and for 
her attribute there was borrowed a pair of scales from a nearby 
grocery-shop.’ Does not all this sound like a transcript from 
life? 

The corpus of symbols which the painter, the engraver and 
the designer of pageantry made available to the poet in Tudor 





* Henry V 8.6.32 f. 
“The Magnificent Entertainment given to King James, Dramatic Works 1.317. 
5 The Insatiate Countess 2.1.33 f. 
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and Stuart times was not unalterably conventionalized. Vari- 
ous causes were hastening the break-down of the iconographical 
tradition. There was fusion and confusion, conflation and inter- 
penetration. The imagery is fluid, unstable, no sooner appre- 
hended (as we flatter ourselves) than escaping from our grasp, 
to reappear in some new guise or with some fresh association. 
It would be an amusing task to trace this process of disintegra- 
tion down the centuries—to Hogarth, who places the scythe of 
Time in the hands of Cupid;* to Wordsworth, who conceives of 
Time as a shadow;* to Beddoes, who conceives of Time as a 
cataract; ® to Rossetti, who likens Time to a pulse; * to Swin- 
burne, who gives to Time the tears of Grief and to Grief the 
hour-glass of Time.’° But we must stay within our temporal 
limits. 

Fluellen knew a good deal about the iconography of the 
‘Goddess Fortune, but he did not know everything. For ex- 
‘ample, he says nothing about her bi-frontality. This character- 
istic of two-facedness is often though by no means always 
shown. Fortune shares it with many other abstractions: with 
Prudence and Chronos and Hypocrisy ** and even, in the case 
of one small group of manuscripts, the Holy Trinity.* The 
origins of Fortune’s two faces have been discussed by Professor 
Patch and other scholars and need not concern us. For our 
purposes we may begin with John Lydgate who tells us not 
only that Fortune has a double face but that she lives in a 
house of which one side is fair and the other ugly and ruinous; 
and in its cellar there are two vats or casks, one holding a 
drink of sugar and spices and the other of gall.’* This theme of 
Fortune’s casks, deriving from The Romance of the Rose and 
ultimately from the two casks of Zeus, is a commonplace of 
late medieval literature. We shall see it reappearing in a new 


® Atop the clock in “ The Lady’s Last Stake” in the collection of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

7 Yew Trees. ® The Blessed Damozel. 

® Death’s Jest-Book 4.3.107f. *° The second Chorus in Atalanta in Calydon. 

11 Marston calls Hypocrisy “this Janian bi-frons” (Satires 1.186). The saying 
that dissemblers “ bear two faces in one hood” occurs half a dozen times in Tudor 
literature; see Professor H. E. Rollins’s note in his edition of The Paradise of 
Daintie Devises, p. 197. 

12See A. Heimann, “ Trinitas Creator Mundi,” Journal of the Warburg Institute 
2, plate 6. 

18 Lydgate, “ Devyse of a desguysing,” Minor Poems, EETS 2. 682 f. 
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but recognizable guise in a play by George Chapman. The 
“two faces in one head ” which she possesses are, says Stephen 
Hawes, to enable her “ on some to laugh and on some . . . [to] 
frown.” ** The bi-frontality is implied, though not explicitly 
affirmed, by the authors of The Mirror for Magistrates when 
they describe Fortune as “ full fair before but too too foul 
behind.” ?® Michael Drayton discards the two faces but keeps 
the dichotomy when he tells us how 


Her features chang’d each minute of the hour .. . 
Now would she smile, and suddenly would lower, 
And with one breath her words were sweet and sour.’® 


So in Jean Cousin’s Livre de Fortune (a manuscript dated pre- 
cisely 1568 though not published till 1883) she is in one design 
shown with the right side of her single face fair and the left 
side dark; on her right hand a youth who plays upon the lute 
represents Happiness and on her left a cowled and drooping 
figure Misery.*’ Thomas Lodge denounces her rudely as a 
“ double-faced shrew.” ** She appears with two faces in so 
many sixteenth-century engravings that it is surprising that 
neither Fluellen nor Timon’s friend the Poet alludes to this 
characteristic. In one of the most elaborate and grotesque of 
these prints, by Hans Burgkmair,* she is shown enthroned, 
turning the crank of her Wheel with one hand while with the 
other she plucks her victims from the Wheel and tosses them, 
now this way and now that, into two blankets which are upheld 
for their reception by a company of men and a company of 
fiends respectively. This sinister being has two faces—the one 
of a young woman, the other immensely aged.*® 

A digression at this point will suggest how at almost every 
step along the road we are following there are temptations to 
turn off into some by-path. If we are to get through—on time 
and with good fortune—most of these temptations must be 
resisted. But pause to note one of the strange results of the 


* The Pastime of Pleasure, EETS, lines 3032 f. and cf. lines 3109 f. 

28 Ed. 1559. 16. 10. 

16“ Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy,” Works, ed. Hebel, 1. 255 f. 

17 Jean Cousin, Le Livre de Fortune, ed. Ludovic Lalanne, Paris, 1883, plate xxvii. 
18“ The Complaint of Elstred,” Works, Hunterian Club, 2. 

2° Reproduced in Arthur Burkhard, Hans Burgkmair, 1932, plate Ivi, and in 


, Raymond Van Marle, Iconographie de l’art profane, 1932, 2. 149. 
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attraction which this theme of bi-frontality exercised upon the 
Tudor imagination. A record is extant of a masque, now lost, 
which was presented at the court of Edward VI at Easter 1553. 
At the first reference to it in the Revels’ Accounts it is called 
“A Maske of deaths, being medyoxes half man half deathe ”; 
and presently it is called “A Masque of Medioxes being half 
deathe, half man.” The word “ mediox” is not recorded in the 
Oxford Dictionary nor in Webster’s International, but from 
etymology and analogy one knows what it means: medioxes 
are intermediate beings, in this case beings intermediate be- 
tween life and death or this world and the next. The performers 
in this masque wore headpieces which the record describes as 
“ doble vizaged the one syde lyke a man and the other lyke 
deathe.” *° They were expensive pieces of costume, costing no 
less than a hundred and eight shillings for the set or perhaps 
some five hundred dollars in values of today. For such an 
outlay something very effective was probably had. One is re- 
minded of the scene in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili* in 
which a company of youths and maidens is dancing in a ring. 
Each is bi-frons, one face laughing and the other weeping.” 
But in the masque it was perhaps not a precise case of bi- 
frontality—two full faces, fore and aft—but of contrasting pro- 
files according to the direction in which the performers moved. 
The masque must have been some such elaborately and sen- 
sationally lugubrious an affair as that which, according to 
Vasari, Piero di Cosimo once designed for the Florentine 
carnival. 

The attribute of Fortune familiar to us all is of course her 
Wheel. In countless pictures she turns it industriously while 
poor foolish mortals clamber upon it, are lifted up, and are 
tossed or tumble off. Sometimes the Wheel appears without the 
goddess, as on the circumference of the great rose-windows of 
the cathedral of Trent and of San Zeno in Verona, around 
whose rim we see the tiny mounting and descending figures of 
hopeful and disappointed men. These riders upon the Wheel 
often typify the different Ages of Man; and then, if Fortune is 
not present, the Wheel is not of Fortune but of Life. But the 
two conceptions easily interpenetrate. Fortune’s clients are 


7° A. Feuillerat, Revels . .. Edward VI and Mary, pp. 181, 134, 145. 
*1 Ed. 1467, Sig. Bv’. 
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usually kings, because the height of their achievement serves to 
emphasize the depth of their fall. Sometimes there is a con- 
flation of the kings and the ages, as in a painting attributed to 
Hans Schaeufelein which is at Chatsworth.** There each king 
is of a different age. A common number is four; one about to 
mount; one at the top of fortune; one descending; and one 
tumbling off or prostrate on the ground. A woodcut in The 
Ship of Fools provides an impressive variant in which three 
fools are riding on the Wheel and a grave beneath takes the 
place of the fourth fool.** 

The lineal descent of Elizabethan tragedy from the medieval 
conception of Fortune, obvious in a general way, has lately 
been clearly traced by Professor Farnham.** The fact that that 
tragedy was generally concerned with the downfall of rulers 
and magistrates probably explains Philip Henslowe’s choice of 
the name “ Fortune” for the splendid new theatre which he 
built to the North of London towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. But Fortune’s kings made an actual appearance upon 
the Elizabethan stage. In the winter of 1607-8 the learned 
men of St. John’s College, Oxford, ingeniously turned to a 
novel, in fact unique use the old association of Fortune and 
royalty. The winter festivities were, as usual, built up around 
the age-long institution of the mock-king, Christmas-king, or 
Twelfth-Night-king which had come down through various 
forms of the medieval winter-feast from the Roman saturnalia 


| and from pre-historic antiquity. The essential feature of this 


king’s reign is of course its transitoriness. He is elected for the 
festive season only and is soon deposed. The scholars of St. 
John’s took him therefore as the very type of the ruler subject 
ito the vicissitudes of Fortune; and in two Latin interludes— 
|Ara Fortunae and Ira Fortunae—they represented the eleva- 
‘tion and downfall of this temporary sovereign. I know of no 
instance in the fine arts of this juxtaposition of the Goddess 
Fortune and the Saturnalian king.*° 

In two plays the four kings who are Fortune’s victims were 


*2 Reproduced in S. A. Strong, Critical Studies, ed. 1912, opposite p. 90, and in 
Solomon Reinach, Répertoire des Peintures 4.626 (the latter in outline). 

*° Das Narrenshiff, Basle, 1495, folio 48°; The Ship of Fools, Edinburgh, 1874, 
1.186. 

24 Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy, 1936. 

*® The Christmas Prince, ed. Greg and Boas, Malone Society. 
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represented on the public stage. The opening scene of Thomas 
Dekker’s Old Fortunatus is an elaborate spectacle for which 
this is the stage-direction: 

Enter a Shepherd, a Gardener, a Smith, and a Monk, all crowned; 
a Nymph with a globe, another with Fortune’s Wheel: then For- 
tune. After her, four Kings with broken crowns and sceptres, 
chained in silver gyves and led by her. ... Fortune takes her 


chair, the Kings lying at her feet so that she treads on them as she 
ascends to her seat. 


There is some confusion here, for the trades of the four men 
who enter first do not correspond to the trades indicated in a 
subsequent speech by Fortune. We need not bother about this, 
for all that matters is that these characters represent men of 
humble life tossed to exalted station by the incalculable god- 
dess. The attendant nymphs who carry the attributes do not 
require any commentary. But the remainder of the stage- 
direction carries to the attentive reader a wealth of association. 
The Kings are not shown upon the Wheel, which, as in many 
jengravings, is a small one carried in the hand. Instead they 
are led captive like the prisoners of Love or of Death in 


‘pageantry and paintings inspired by Petrarch’s Triumphs. But 


when they take their places prostrate at Fortune’s feet they 
remind us of another and quite different treatment of the 
Trionfo-theme in art—of such a picture as Traini’s “ Triumph 
of St. Thomas” at Pisa, where the heretics, confuted and 
abashed, lie supine and lethargic before the enthroned author 
of the Summa. Of course Dekker had never heard of Traini; 
but engravings of various subjects had made this traditional 
arrangement of captor and captives, victor and vanquished, 
familiar. But Dekker was also, I believe, thinking of the cap- 
tive kings who draw the conqueror’s chariot in Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine. In fact one of the dejected monarchs in Dekker’s 
play turns out to be none other than that Turkish Sultan 
Bajazet whom Tamburlaine defeated and made prisoner; and 
just as Tamburlaine used Bajazet as a “ block ” to mount his 
horse from, so Fortune treads on her captives as she ascends to 
her seat. 

Marlowe’s influence is discernible in another drama in which 
Fortune appears. This is an anonymous piece, a belated mor- 
ality play called The Contention between Liberality and Prodi- 
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gality which was acted at court in 1600 and printed in 1602.” 
Some scholars believe that it must be of much earlier date; but 
I suspect that it is archaistic rather than genuinely archaic; or 
at any rate it was refurbished at a date later than T'amburlaine 
(1587). The entry of Fortune in a chariot “ drawn by kings ” 
is certainly imitated from the famous and sensational episode of 
the captive kings, “the pampered jades of Asia,” who draw 
the hero’s chariot in Marlowe’s play. In yet another late 
morality, The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune,” there are 
two processional entries of the goddess, to the accompaniment 
of music of trumpets, cornets and drums and to the sound of 
guns; but there is no chariot and there are no kings. 

In The Contention between Liberality and Prodigality there 
is other matter of interest. Fortune, having made her trium- 
phal entry, ascends to a high place which is called her bower. 
Presently Prodigality, a riotous and insolent youth, climbs a 
ladder to this bower. He is tumbled down; and Fortune puts 
a halter round his neck. The manner in which this episode 
was acted is so meagrely indicated in the stage-direction that I 
cannot speak with confidence, but I like to fancy that the 
spectators may have detected in the rash youth’s wooing of 
Fortune a parody of the balcony-scene in Romeo and Juliet. 
But this is irrelevant to the real questions: Whence comes the 
ladder and whence comes the halter? 

We still speak of a “social climber”; it is a metaphor so 
obvious that all the life has gone out of it. Before attempting 
to answer our questions let us turn again to the Poet’s concep- 
tion in Timon of Athens of the great man’s arduous ascent to 
the top of Fortune’s hill whence he is spurned down again. 
Here are a few lines which I omitted when I quoted part of 
this passage a while ago; 


When Fortune in her shift and change of mood 
Spurns down her late beloved, all his dependents, 
Which labour’d after him to the mountain’s top 
“ven on their hands and knees, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

2° Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 8; the scene referred to is 1.8—In Francis Davison’s Poetical 

Rhapsody, 1602 (ed. H. E. Rollins, 1931, 1.243) there is the curious notion that 

Fortune’s wheels (in the plural) are the wheels of her chariot of triumph. 

27 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 6. 
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The faithlessness of fawning parasites, the subject of the play, 
is here concisely symbolized in tragic anticipation of the catas- 
trophe. The Poet’s conception is very close to the wisely 
cynical words of the Fool in King Lear: 


Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break 
thy neck with following it; but the great one that goes upward, let 
him draw thee after.?® 


Shakespeare drops or shifts his metaphor in the middle of the 
sentence; the “ wheel ” of the first clause with its neuter pro- 
noun becomes a masculine pronoun in the second clause. The 
great man draws his followers after him on his ascent, but they 
render him no assistance when he—now conceived as a wheel— 
runs down again. The image of such a man as a wheel is 
(curious; Shakespeare, with what Coleridge called the hooks and 
eyes of the imagination, has linked together Fortune’s instru- 
ment and her victim. That the wheel runs down a hill shows 
that his imagination is working as did that of the Poet in 
Timon. There is a further linking together of Fortune’s Wheel 
and her mountain in the words of the First Player in Hamlet: 


Out, out, thou strumpet Fortune! All you gods, 

In general synod take away her power; 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven! ”° 


In various paintings and engravings we see the broken Wheel 
of Fortune—for example, in a design by Theodor Galle, a 
Triumph of Patience behind whose chariot comes a conquered 
Fortune, bound as a captive and with her wheel broken; and in 
other pictures to which we shall refer later. In the Player’s 


_ words I think I detect a further fusion of imagery, for the 


round “ nave” or hub, with spokes and rim broken off, is sug- 
gestive of the sphere or globe of Fortune which so quickly 
rolls away. 

But whence comes the ladder up which Prodigality climbs in 
the morality play? The ladder-motif is a very ancient one, 
perhaps grounded in interpretations of Jacob’s dream, and 
certainly popularized in the Middle Ages in an “ instruction ” 
sometimes attributed to St. Augustin, sometimes to St. Ber- 


*8 King Lear 2.4.72 f. 2° Hamlet 2.2. 515 f. 
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| nard. This is called the Scala Paradisi.° In this treatise are 


set forth the several steps by which the soul mounts to heaven. 


\ By analogy there developed the idea of an infernal ladder. 
< We are here on the threshold of the enormous subject of the 


Choice of the Two Paths which Professor Panofsky has ex- 
plicated in his Hercules.** Into that subject we cannot enter 
now, though it has ramifications in English literature which 
Panofsky has not explored. Illustrators of the theme of the 
Scala Paradisi show the Deadly Sins energetically knocking 
poor struggling mortals off the Ladder of Life.** The associa- 
tion of the Sins with the Ladder is interesting, for in the play 
we are considering it is the sin of Prodigality who climbs to 


'Fortune’s bower. He is cast down and falls into despair. I 


need not remind you that the halter, the instrument of Judas’s 
self-destruction, is the emblem of despair. To an audience 
which perhaps remembered the woodcut in The Ship of Fools 
showing a “ desperate fool ” in the very act of hanging himself,** 
or else remembered their Spenser or some other rendering of 
the theme, or possibly even recalled that in the days of the old 
religion the “ holy halter ” of Judas Iscariot was, it was said, 
revered at an English shrine,** the emblem would require no 
interpretation. The gallows-rope trails its length through Eng- 
lish moral literature. In the fifteenth-century morality play 
Mankind, when the protagonist abandons hope of God’s mercy 
he calls out: “A rope, a rope! I am not worthy.” Mischief, 
one of the Vices, has a rope ready and a gallows-tree at hand; 
but in the nick of time Mercy drives off the Vices and brings 
Mankind to repentance.** A century and a half later, in the 
time of Charles I, the personification of Despair, in quest of 
Death and carrying a halter, appears in one of James Shirley’s 
masques.*® 

How comes it that in our play Fortune is provided with so 
convenient an instrument for ridding the world of desperate 
Prodigality? How does she happen to have a halter at hand? 


8° Migne, Patrologia Latina 6.997. 

(81 Erwin Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege, Leipzig, 1930. 

*2 Compare the miniature in Herrade de Landsberg, Hortus Deliciarum (18th. 
century), reproduced in Bedier and Hazard, Littérature francaise 1.67. 

88 Edinburgh edition, 2. 188. 

84H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England, 1938, p. 183. 

85 Mankind, lines 784 f. °° Cupid and Death; Works 6.347 f. 
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In one of Cousin’s drawings Fortune is shown offering a man a 
rope with a large noose in it. In this guise she is called “ For- 
tuna fatalis.” ** The lesson implied in this device has nothing 
to do with the sin of despair; what the design teaches is that no 
man can escape his destiny. We are reminded of Gonzalo’s 
words about the rude Boatswain in the midst of the tempest: 


I have great comfort from this fellow. Methinks he hath no drown- 
ing marks upon him; his complexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, 
good Fate, to his hanging! Make the rope of his destiny our cable, 
for our own doth little advantage. If he be not born to be hang’d, 
our case is miserable.?§ 


The halter which the author of the Contention and Jean Cousin 
give Fortune quite independently derives, I think, from one of 
her attributes. Everyone remembers Durer’s engraving “ The 
Great Fortune ” otherwise known as “ Nemesis.” She holds in 
her left hand a bridle with bit and reins. So one of Cousin’s 
designs, showing Fortune as Nemesis, has the emblem of a 
bridle; *° and other designers of emblems, notably the highly 
influential Alciat * and the Englishman Whitney, provide 


‘Nemesis with a bridle.*® This does not mean that she curbs 


her clients but that she is herself, though all-powerful in this 
inconstant sphere beneath the moon, herself subject to God’s 
governance. In a woodcut by Pencz * showing her at her Wheel 
the bit is in her mouth, the bridle round her neck, and the reins 
are in God’s hand which reaches down from heaven.*: In the 
play, then, we have an interpenetration of the bridle which 
controls Fortune with the halter which is the emblem of 
Despair. 

It is the part of the fiend to bring a man to desperation; but 
in this play the person—or rather personification—self-slain 
is not a human being but one of the sins. In giving Prodigality 
the means of self-destruction Fortune does not act in a whimsi- 
cal and incalculable manner but as the agent of God’s justice. 
This poor and humble piece of literature is thus connected with 
something on the most austere heights of poetry: the sublime 


87 Le Livre de Fortune, plate clxii. 

88 The Tempest 1.1.31 f. 8° Le Livre de Fortune, plate clxxvii. 

“° Alciat, Livret des Emblemes, Paris, 1536, Sig. Cii¥; Geffrey Whitney, Choice of 
Emblems, ed. Henry Green, p. 19. 

“? Reproduced in Van Marle, op. cit., 2.199. 
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¢ exposition of Fortune which Virgil makes to Dante in the 
) seventh canto of the Inferno. She is there described as a celes- 


tial intelligence, one of the agents of God, acting according to 
His purposes though they are past our finding out. 


Questa provede, giudica, e perseque 
Suo regno come il loro li altri dei— 


she foresees, passes judgment, and carries on her government as 
do the other powers which work for God.** 

Her function is therefore, as we have seen, easily fused with 
that of Nemesis, and she may be found in company with the 
Parcae. In one scene of Dekker’s Old Fortunatus she appears 
with the Three Fates spinning in the background.** One of 
her attributes, the scarf with which she is blindfolded, she 
shares with Justice, for Fortune looks not where she bestows 
her gifts but scatters them at random, while Justice, as many 
poets (Lydgate among them) “* tell us, is blind so as to play 
no favorite, see no friend. A moment’s digression may be 
permited at this point to note an example of the way in which 
attributes are sometimes interpreted in an unorthodox fashion: 
in The Ship of Fools it is said that nobody but a fool would 
attempt to blind Justice, and the text is illustrated with a cut * 
showing one such fool bandaging her eyes.*® This is quite to 
disregard the meaning of the emblem. If Fortune is identified 
with Nemesis it is a simple matter to account for her scarf, 
but it required some ingenuity to explain some of the other 
attributes which were appropriate to fleeting Fortune but not 
to Nemesis or Justice. Why, for example, should Nemesis have 
a wheel or wings? The author of the Roman Catholic morality 
play called Respublica (1553) supplies a far-fetched answer. 
In this play the character of Nemesis stands for Mary Tudor, 
just as in other late moralities a political personage is shadowed 
forth beneath the moral abstraction. The Four Daughters of 
God, having discomfited the Vices, bring them to trial before 
Nemesis. Her emblems or attributes are said to be: 

A wheel and wings to fly, 
In token her rule extendeth far and nigh.*® 





*2 Inferno 7.86 f. *8 Old Fortunatus 2. 2. “*“ Devyse,” lines 173 f. 
*® Das Narrenshiff, 1495, folio 89°; The Ship of Fools, ed. cit., 2.49. 
*° Respublica, lines 17983 f. 
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This, we hope, is true of Nemesis, and certainly it was a compli- 
ment to Queen Mary; but no such interpretation properly 
attaches to the wheel and wings of Fortune; the attributes are 
deliberately misinterpreted in order to approximate Fortune 
to Fate. 

The same approximation is effected in another and very 
curious way in a Latin play entitled Philomela which was 
presented at Oxford in the winter of 1607-8 as part of the 
festivities to which I have already alluded. In the prologue to 
this play Fortune appears carrying a very unusual attribute—a 
book: “ librum manu gestans.” She bids the Christmas Prince 
who presides over the revels open this volume at random; the 
story at which it opens shall be the subject of the play which 
is to be performed: “Sortire nostra pagina historian tuam.” * 
The decision is thus reached in a manner resembling that of 
the Sortes Virgilianae. 

This Fortune-Fate complex casts light upon two passages in 
Middleton’s writings and perhaps upon two or three passages 
in Shakespeare. In the woodcut in The Ship of Fools * showing 
three fools upon the Wheel of Fortune the machine is not 
turned merely by the usual crank but by a cord attached to the 
crank. This cord is pulled by a hand which reaches from 
above—not, of course, the hand of God but of Fortune. With 
this may be compared the painting at Chatsworth * which 
shows Fortune revolving her Wheel by means of a cord. In 
one of his designs * Jean Cousin shows Fortune holding her 
Wheel in one hand while with the other she controls the crank 
with a cord.** In another design Cousin approximates Fortune 
to the Fates, for she holds a distaff in her hand.*® Cesare Ripa 
discusses (though he does not illustrate) the single figure of 
Fato which is a merging of the three Parcae into one abstrac- 
tion. This figure is, oddly, not a woman but a man, but his 
origin is proved by the statement that he holds a distaff in 
his hand.*® With this association of Fortune and the Fates in 
mind—Fortune managing a cord or thread and, more particu- 
larly, Fortune actually holding a distaff—note the opening lines 
of the Second Tragedy in The Mirror for Magistrates where 
the ghostly speaker says: 





*7 The Christmas Prince, p. 59. *° Ibid., plate clxxxix. 
“8 Te Livre de Fortune, plate exxiii. °° Iconologia, Venice, 1645, p. 194. 
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Among the riders of the rolling wheel, 

That lost their holds, . . . forget not me, 
Whose fatal thread Fortune needs would reel, 
Ere it were twisted by the sisters three. 


This brings us to Middleton. There has been recently reprinted 
for the first time, from the unique copy in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, a very dull poem by one “ T. M. Gent.” entitled 
The Ghost of Lucrece, a sort of sequel to Shakespeare’s Lucrece. 
In it occurs the image: “That string of Fortune’s wheel.” ” 
“'T, M.” has been identified on several grounds with Thomas 
Middleton; and as an additional argument for this identifica- 
tion Mr. James G. McManaway has noted * that the confusion 
between the Wheel of Fortune and the spinning-wheel of the 
Fates persisted in Middleton’s mind and reappears in one of his 
comedies, where we read: 


Fortune (who slaves men) was my slave; her wheel 
Hath spun me golden threads.** 


The parallels from the graphic arts which I have cited show 

that Middleton was not stupidly confused but was amalga- 

mating the two ideas as certain artists had done. 
Commentators on Shakespeare who were unaware of this 


‘process of interpenetration) have brought the same charge of 
\ . . . a 
confusing two separate concepts against him. In three of the 


plays Fortune is called a “ housewife” or a “ huswife.” It may 

be admitted that the editors are correct who gloss “ huswife ” 
§ 

as “ hussy,” a jilt, a light false woman. There are the parallel 


cases where Fortune is denounced as a “ strumpet.” But, as 


often in Shakespeare, there is more than one thought in the 
image. In the old domestic economy spinning was one of the 
chief occupations of the housewife—a fact which is memorial- 
ized for us in the term “ housewife,” pronounced “ huzif,” for 
a case holding needles and thread. To call Fortune a “ house- 
wife ” is almost as much as to mention her distaff. That is the 
concept in Celia’s mind when she says to Rosalind: “ Let us sit 
and mock the good housewife Fortune from her wheel.” 





51 The Ghost of Lucrece, line 402 (Folger Shakespeare Library Publications, 
Number 2, 1937). 

52 Times Literary Supplement, April 16, 1938. 

58 The Roaring Girl 1.1.197f. °* As You Like It 1.2.43 f. 
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Again, when the bearers have heaved the dying Anthony aloft 
into the monument, Cleopatra says: 


Let me speak; and let me rail so high 
That the false huswife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provok’d by my offence.*® 


When things have gone hard with him Ancient Pistol proclaims 
in his ranting vein: 
Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now? 


News have I that my Nell is dead... 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 


The metaphor of cutting off a rendevous is curious, but easily 
explicable if the image in Shakespeare’s mind is of spinning 
and cutting a thread. 

These pictures and these passages from the poets hold, then, 
convincingly together. The confusion which Dr. Johnson 
thought he detected in Shakespeare’s mind and which some 
later editors have tried to explain away is really an example of 
that process of fusion and interpenetration of abstractions and 
symbols which was at work during this period. 

Though Fortune, then, is one of God’s ministers and identi- 
fiable with Nemesis, yet beneath the moon her sway is absolute 
and incalculable, and fickleness and inconstancy are her char- 
acteristics. To indicate this Lydgate describes the gown which 
she wears as being of changeable coloured green; °* and two 
centuries later she appears in Robert White’s Masque of 
Cupid’s Banishment “in a rich mantle wrought with change- 
able colours to express her incertainty.” °** Here the poet and 
the costumer have the advantage of the painters, whose fast 
colours cannot indicate her changeableness. They often express 
it by the position in which they place Fortune, with one foot 


55 Anthony and Cleopatra 4.15.43 f. 

°° Henry V 5.1.85f—A variant of this concept of Fortune’s thread is found in 
The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions, 1578 (ed. H. E. Rollins, 1926, p. 46), 
where Fortune turns her wheel now one way, now the other, so that there is “no 
thread so surely spun, but that she may untwist.”—The association of “ housewife ” 
with spinning is clear in the following lines in Shackerley Marmion’s The Antiquary 
(5.1; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 18.514): ‘“ Next will I post unto the Destinies, Shiver 
their wheel and distaff ‘gainst the wall, And spoil their housewif’ry.” 

57 The Assembly of the Gods, lines 316 f. 

58 John Nichols, Progresses of James I 3.289. 
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resting on the land and the other on a boat or on a floating 
globe or in the water. Shakespeare accepted this as an image of 
inconstancy: 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more! 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never.*® 


In one of Robert Greene’s euphuistic tales there is an old man 
who possesses a picture of Fortune showing her treading with 
one foot upon a polype-fish and with the other upon a chame- 
leon. One of Cousin’s designs shows her holding an enormous 
chameleon.’ This emblematic creature needs no explanation, 


S but those of us who are not ichthyologists must resort to Pliny 


to learn that the polype-fish, like the chameleon, has the ability 
to change its colour.** There are other ways of showing her 
fickleness. When we find Fortune standing upon her Wheel or 
even sitting astraddle more or less in the position of a cyclist, 
the emblem has shifted from its exact meaning of the ups-and- 
downs of life to the fleetingness of Chance. The same inter- 
pretation holds when the Wheel has become a rolling ball (as in 
the picture Fluellen knew), though one may play variations 
upon this emblem, for if Fortune holds the ball in her hand it 
is suggestive of an orb of sovereignty, and if the ball is of glass, 
as in Giovanni Bellini’s well-known painting, it invites con- 
templation of her fragility. The two notions are conflated in 
the morality play The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune, 
where Fortune declares that she is “ as brittle as the glass .. . 
as fickle as the whirling wheel.” ** Moreover, I suspect that in 
the spherical glass yet another thought is suggested: there may 
be a hint of divination, of crystal-gazing, of foretelling Fortune. 


The urn which she often carries—as in Durer’s “‘ Great For- 


3 


tune ” and in Veronese’s painting in the Doge’s Palace—is of 
course to draw lots from. Veronese gives her also a pair of dice; 
and I have no doubt that if roulette had been invented we 
should have yet another transmogrification of her Wheel. In 
one of Chapman’s comedies there is a sort of pageant in which 


5° Much Ado About Nothing 2.3.64 f. 
Arbasto, The Anatomy of Fortune; Prose Works, ed. Grosart, 3.171 f. 
*1 Le Livre de Fortune, plate liii. 

°? Historia naturalis 9.29. °8 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 6. 152. 


2 
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a character is “ dressed like Queen Fortune with two pots in her 
hands.” From these pots the guests draw posies.** Here, in 
changed but recognizable form, are the old tuns or casks of 
Fortune. 

There is time for but a few words on three aspects of Fortune 
about which much could be said if this were a semester course 
‘and not an hour’s lecture. The words of Touchstone, “ Call 
me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune” have been 
insufficiently annotated by the commentators. The notion that 
“Fortune favours fools” is extraordinary prevalent in Eliza- 
bethan literature. No classical source of the expression has 
been discovered. Coleridge was content to draw the parallel 
with Sterne’s “ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” John 
Heywood, Thomas Nashe, Thomas Dekker, Ben Jonson, 
George Chapman, and other writers play variations upon the 
theme.®° But the commentators have not pointed to the ana- 
logues in the graphic arts. One of Holbein’s designs illustrating 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly shows a fool wearing a hood with 
bells and standing on the seashore; he holds out his apron into 
which Fortune, who stands upon a sphere floating in the sea, 
pours coins from a bag.** Jean Cousin has a design in which 
Fortune is actually dressed like a fool, with hood, bells, bauble, 
and all.°’ In Vaenius’s Emblems there is an amusing plate * 
showing Fortune resting her hand in a patronizing fashion upon 
a monkey which is robed and crowned.* We must put this 
problem aside. Nor can we pause to consider the places in 
Elizabethan literature where the early Christian conception 
survives of Fortune as a malignant spirit and the Stoic opposi- 
tion of Fortune and Virtue. Lydgate had assured his readers 
that the Cardinal Virtues are a protection from her machina- 


°* An Humourous Day’s Mirth, Scene 14, 182f—TIn a “Lottery” held in 1602 
as an entertainment for Queen Elizabeth the guests drew lots; most of them had 
to do with Fortune. See the text in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, ed. Rollins, 1. 
242 f. and the notes, 2. 202 f. 

°° John Heywood, Proverbs, ed. Sharman, p. 131; Barnabe Googe, Eclogues, ed. 
Arber, p. 74; Thomas Nashe, Pierce Penilesse; Works 1.158 (in the ungrammatical 
form: “ Fortuna favet fatuos”); Thomas Dekker, The Shoemaker’s Holiday 4. 3; 
Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour 1.1 (and elsewhere) ; George Chapman, 
the opening invocation to Fortune in The Widow’s Tears 1.1. 

°° Third edition, London, 1722, opposite p. 136. 

°7 Le Livre de Fortune, plate exci. 

°8 Otto Vaenius, Q. Horatii Flacci . . . Emblemata, Antwerp, 1607, p. 155. 
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tions.*° Elsewhere in Lydgate we read that Fortune is a tavern- 
keeper,”° and as the tavern is notoriously the devil’s church this 
is as much as to say that she is allied with evil. In Dekker’s 
Old Fortunatus Vice is an ally of Fortune in the struggle with 
Virtue; and in The Contention between Liberality and Prodi- 
gality there is the complaint that 


The time hath been, when Virtue had the sovereignty 

Of greatest price, and plac’d in chiefest dignity; 

But topsy-turvy now the world is turn’d about; 

Proud Fortune is preferr’d, poor Virtue clean thrust out.” 


This antithesis between Fortune and Virtue is practically 
identical with that figured in the fresco at Mantua where 
Fortuna on the rolling ball is contrasted with Constantia who 
stands firmly on a four-square pedestal.’? In some editions of 
Alciat’s Emblems * we find Fortune on her sphere opposed to 
Mercury who is seated upon a cube.” The meaning is elabo- 


bed 


rately explained in the fifth of Francis Thynne’s “ Emblems ”— 
“ Art, the antidote against Fortune ”: 


On rolling ball doth fickle Fortune stand; 

On firm and settled square sits Mercury, 

The god of Arts, with wisdom’s rod in hand; 
Which covertly to us doth signify, 

That Fortune’s power, inconstant and still frail, 
Against wisdom and art cannot prevail.” 


In at least one edition of Alciat * the symbol is developed 


6° “ Devyse,” Minor Poems 2. 682 f. 7° Reson and Sensuallyte, lines 50 f. 

™1 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 8.337—The opposition of Fortune and Virtue is imagined 
in an unusual way in Francis Kinwelmarsh’s poem “Of the unconstant stay of 
Fortune’s gifts” in The Paradise of Dayntie Devises, 1576 (ed. Rollins, 1927, p. 16). 
Fly the deceits of double-faced Fortune, says the poet, and let Virtue be your 


guide: Upon the settled Rock thy building surest stands, 
Away it quickly wears that resteth on the sands. 
Dame Virtue is the Rock, that yields assured stay, 
Dame Fortune is the Sand, that scoureth soon away. 
The conflation of the Virtue-Fortune theme with that of the parable of the house 
built upon the rock and the house built upon sand (Matthew 7.24f.) is note- 
worthy. 
72 See Rudolf Wittkower, “Chance, Time and Virtue,” Journal of the Warburg 
Institute 1 (1987-8). 318. 
73 Emblemata, ed. 1551, p. 255. 
74 Emblems and Epigrames, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS, p. 8. 
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further: Mercury is grotesquely quadri-frons.” I believe that 
the four faces signify the quadrivium: that is, the lower learn- 
ing of the trivium is merely trivial, but he who is equipped with 
the higher learning, the quadrivium, is armed against Fortune. 
The opposition of Fortune and Mercury may have been in 
Spenser’s mind in the episode in the “ Two Cantos of Muta- 
bility ” where Mercury and Mutability confront one another.” 
The third aspect of Fortune at which we have time for but a 
glance is her unreality. Poets affirm with certain moralists 
that she has no existence in herself but is, as Thomas Lodge 
expresses it, a “ supposed sovereign” only through our “ vain 
construction,” that is, our foolish misunderstanding of circum- 
stances. “It was not thou,” Lodge’s tragic heroine exclaims, 


It was not thou, my conscience doth excuse thee; 
It was my sin that wrought my over-turning.” 


Stephen Hawes had weightily affirmed: “ Man is fortune in the 
proper deed ”;** and the authors of The Mirror for Magistrates 
in various parts of their book feel fumblingly for the same 
idea. How this gradually develops into the Elizabethan con- 
ception of tragedy has been admirably demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Farnham and need not concern us here. But note for a 
moment the poignant way in which Jean Cousin brings out the 
idea that man is author of his proper woe. One of his designs is 
of a Wheel of Fortune upon which six abstractions revolve in 
ceaseless succession. Peace produces Riches whence comes 
Pride. Pride leads to War, War to Poverty, and Poverty to 
Humility. Humility leads men back to Peace.” Fortune, it is 
true, turns the Wheel; but the causal connection of each ab- 
straction with that which follows it is something very different 
from the idea of the merely whimsical turns of Fortune. The 
design is, indeed, a whole social philosophy in diagramatic form. 
One is reminded of Poussin’s “ Dance of Life,’ showing the 
cyclical dance performed before Time by Work, Wealth, 
Luxury, and Poverty, in endless round.*° 


7 Ed. 1591, p. 119. 

7°“Two Cantos of Mutabilitie,” Canto 6. 16-17. 

™ “<The Complaint of Elstred,” Works, Hunterian Club, 2. 

78 The Pastime of Pleasure, line $207. 7° Le Livre de Fortune, plate cxix. 

8° Discussed and illustrated in Professor Panofsky’s forthcoming Studies in 
Iconology (The Mary Flexner Lectures, Bryn Mawr College), Oxford University 
Press. 
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Fortune is constantly associated with the sea and with the 
tide. In various emblems and other engravings she rides high 
upon a swelling flood. “ Fortune’s flood ran with full stream,” 
say the authors of The Mirror for Magistrates, and “ Fortune 
. . . worketh as the waves.” ** In Durer’s letters are two pas- 
sages in which he tells of a great whale which has been washed 
ashore “mit einer grossen Fortuna und Sturmwind.” * In a 
footnote the word “ Fortuna ” is explained as “ Flut,” that is, 
high tide. We think immediately of Shakespeare’s words: 


82 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to Fortune * 


words which John Fletcher paraphrases with an alteration that 
is significant: 
Take the current with you, 
Which, once turn’d head, will sink you. Blest Occasion 
Offers herself . . . to you; 
Time standing still to point you out your purpose.** 


“The tide tarrieth no man,” says the old proverb; *° the favour- 
able moment, if not seized, is gone forever. This Fortuna- 
Occasio-Tempus complex of associations has been studied by 
Patch, Wittkower and other scholars; and we may limit our- 
selves to its bearing upon our subject within our period. 
Logically, Fortuna and Occasion or Opportunity should be 
differentiated, because the former, though inconstant and in- 
calculable, is not necessarily momentary. But the two abstrac- 
tions tend to interpenetrate. Thus, the razor which Occasion 
holds * in some of the emblem-books *° and which clearly sug- 
gests the edge of the moment between the opportunity not yet 
come and the opportunity that is past, is sometimes given to 


813.71; 12. 166. 

°° K. Lange and F. Fuhse, Durer’s Schriftlicher Nachlass, Halle, 1893, p. 144. 
The footnote refers to Schmeller’s Bayrisches Worterbuch, p. 762. (Professor 
Panofsky kindly called my attention to the passages in Durer’s letters) . 

83 Julius Caesar 4. 2.218 f. 

84 The Bloody Brother 2.1.3 f. 

85 John Heywood, Proverbs, ed. Sharman, p. 17. 

*° For example, Alciat, Emblemata, Lyons, 1554, p. 18; reproduced in Whitney, 
Choice of Emblems, ed. Green, p. 181. Whitney’s explanation that the razor informs 
men that Occasio “cuts on every side” is not very lucid and seems to miss the 
point. 
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Fortune.*’ Again, not Fortune but Occasion may properly be 
likened to a footless bird unable to find rest anywhere; yet 
Francis Thynne compares Fortune to such a bird and goes on 
to say that 
the cunning Smirnians her Image carved out 
With feet cut from her legs and set on ball turning about.®* 


Cousin designed a “ Fortuna sine pedibus,” * the goddess up- 
right in a wide landscape but with legs ending at the knees.*° 
There is a similar drawing by Giorgio Vasari.°° In all these 
cases the two abstractions are fused. But elsewhere they are 
clearly differentiated. Thus, in Robert White’s Masque of 
Cupid’s Banishment Fortune and Occasion are distinct char- 
acters. The latter carries “a white wand, to signify her haste; 
with a long lock before and bald behind, alluding to the diffi- 
culty of recalling her if she be once past.” ** With this descrip- 
tion compare the beautiful engraving * by Nicoletto da Mo- 
dena in which Fortune holds a wand or staff surmounted with 
a head or mask with a conspicuous forelock—none other than 
Occasion.” “ Occasion is bald; take her by the forelock,” says 
Chapman; * and Shakespeare says: “ Take the safest occasion 
by the front.” °** Because she provides opportunity for wrong- 
doing Occasion is sometimes conceived as a malign being. 
Spenser’s Occasion is a “ wicked hag” in “filthy disarray ” 
whose hoary locks grow “all afore.” ** Shakespeare’s Lucrece 
describes the “ secret cell” of Opportunity within which “ sits 
Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him.” *° 


87 For example, in Theodor Galle’s engraving of “The Triumph of Patience” 
(reproduced in Van Marle, op. cit., 2.149) captive Fortune, who follows the chariot 
of Patience, has a razor. 

88 Emblemes and Epigrams, p. 10. See also Henry Green, Shakespeare and the 
Emblem-Writers, p. 263. 

8° Te Livre de Fortune, plate xxi. 

°°In La Mascherata della Genealogia degli Dei; reproduced in Allardyce Nicoll, 
Stuart Masques, p. 187. On Fortune without feet see further A. H. Gilbert in 
Modern Language Notes 52 (1937) .190f. 

*1 Nichols, Progresses of James I 3.285. 

®2 Reproduced in Van Marle, op. cit. 2.190. An original of this engraving is in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

°3 May-Day 3.3.118 f. °** Othello 3.1. 52. 

°5 The Faerie Queene 2.4.4f. Spenser’s Occasion differs in several respects from 
the “ orthodox” abstraction; she is, in fact, highly individualized, being, as the 
critics note, Occasion in a particular aspect: Occasion for Wrath. 

°° Tucrece, line 881 f. 
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The solemn thought that opportunity, once missed, never 
returns, which makes King John exclaim: 


Withhold thy speed, dreadful Occasion, 
O make a league with me,” 


is expressed more pregnantly than in words in two of the 
engravings by Theodor Galle in Johannes David’s Occasio, 
arrepta, neglecta (1605). Henry Green showed long ago their 
connection with Shakespeare,’* and they have recently been 
discussed afresh by one of the scholars of the Warburg Insti- 
tute.°? But they are nearer to Fletcher than to anything in 
Shakespeare. In the first design Occasio is grasped by the fore- 
lock, while Time hovers close at hand; and we are reminded of 
Fletcher’s words: “ Blest Occasion offers herself . . . Time 
standing still to point you out your purpose.” In the second 
design Occasio escapes from the clutches of those who reach for 
the bald, inapprehensible back of her head; and Time has flown 
far away. 

Something of this idea is awkwardly expressed in the quaint 
crude story of Friar Bacon and his Brazen Head which Robert 
Greene dramatized in his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. By 
his so potent art the benign English magician intended to en- 
compass England with a wall of brass to shield her from all 
enemies. But this could be accomplished only at the opportune 
moment; and its arrival was to be signalled by words spoken 
by the Brazen Head. For sixty days he had kept vigil by night 
and his colleague Bungay had watched by day, and the Head 
had not spoken. Now, wearied out, they retire to rest, leaving 
the servant Miles to watch, with the injunction that he wake 
them when the Head speaks. It speaks,* saying: “Time Is.” 
Miles thinks this oracle of too little importance to warrant 
waking them. It speaks again: “Time Was.” Again Miles 
shrugs the warning aside. For a third time the Head speaks: 
“Time is Past.” At these words “a lightning flasheth forth,” 
says the stage-direction,” and a hand appears that breaketh 
down the Head with a hammer.” Miles cries out: “ Master, 
master, up! Hell’s broken lose! ” But it is too late, and all Friar 


°7 King John 4. 2.125 f. 

°8 Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers, p. 265. Green reproduces the first of 
the plates I discuss. 

°° See note 72, above. Both plates are reproduced in this article. 
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Bacon’s noble plans come to nothing.’” The triple oracle sug- 
gests the tri-frontality of Time—Future, Present and Past; but 
the actual words contain no reference to the Future and two 
references to the Past. Is “ Time Was ” to be interpreted as a 
warning that Opportunity is rapidly slipping by and “ Time is 
Past ” as a decree that Opportunity is gone forever? Almost 
the legend seems to anticipate the opinion of some modern 
thinkers that the Present is not a dimension-less point but a 
measurable and appreciable length of Time. This crucial scene 
of the play appears on the title-page of the second quarto of 
Friar Bacon (1630). 

From Occasio Time borrows the attribute of the forelock. 
Glance at the cut * on the title-page of Samuel Rowland’s 
poem, A Terrible Battle between the Two Consumers of the 
whole World, Time and Death. Death brandishes his dart aad 
Time his scythe. Time has a conspicuous forelock. Between 
them is a winged hour-glass. It seems to be shared between 
the two terrible abstractions; and we remember that Death is 
sometimes shown carrying it, as in Durer’s famous engraving 
“ Knight, Death and Devil.” Rowland’s poem is a long débat 
in which Death and Time abuse each other and each upholds 
his respective powers and achievements. Death denounces 
Time as 

a foul misshapen monster, 


Behind all bald, a lock ell-long before, 
With cloven feet.1% 


In the cut the right foot of Time is cloven. This is curious. 
Here Time is a fiend. So in the woodcut of a seventeenth- 
century broadside ballad Time is accompanied by a winged 
fiend.’ 

The conception of Time the Destroyer—“ cormorant de- 
vouring Time ”—symbolized by the scythe which is the most 
commonplace of all his emblems, or by the torch which he has 
in his hand in Stephen Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure, or by 
allusions to his gnawing tooth, associates him closely with 
Death. Shakespeare calls him “ that bald sexton ”*°* and says 
that Time “delves the parallels in beauty’s brow,” ** thus 


10° Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 4.1. 
101 Works, Hunterian Club 1. 108 King John 3.1. 324. 
102 See note 110, below. 104 Sonnets 60. 
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giving him implicity the attribute of a spade, the sexton’s 
implement. 

In the morality play The Trial of Treasure (1567) Time 
appears carrying “ a similitude of dust and rust.” *** The treas- 
ure that is laid up on earth, within the domain of Time the 
Destroyer, is co.ruptible; the soul, on its way through life, is 
burdened with such superfluities. That the wiser part is to 
leave such a treasure behind, be altogether rid of it, is the lesson 


' graphically taught in one of the emblems of John Sambucus.* 


A man and a woman are threatened by a Time who hovers 
above them brandishing his scythe. With a gesture the man 
abandons a coffer resting on the ground behind him.’ This 
object is, I think, the chest of Time. “ Alas,” says Shakespeare, 
“that Time’s beauty should in Time’s chest be hid! ”*°? Most 
commentators upon this line accept Malone’s suggestion that 
a play on words is intended, “chest” being in Elizabethan 
English at once a jewel-box and a coffin; but I am inclined to 
agree with George Steevens who long ago associated this chest 
of the Sonnets with the wallet of Troilus and Cressida. You re- 
member the words of Ulysses: 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done.° 


Even “ good deeds past ” are among earthly vanities, subject to 
all-devouring Time. There is a striking parallel in an anony- 
mous play, The Return from Parnassus, Part Two: 


That ... old swift-paced man, 

Whose name is Time, who never lins [ceases] to run, 
Loaden with bundles of decayed names, 

The which in Lethe’s lake he doth entomb.?” 


The only analogue in the graphic arts with which I am ac- 
quainted is a woodcut * to which a note in the Arden Shake- 


105 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 3. 299. 

106 FP mblemata, Antwerp, 1564, p. 23; Green, op. cit., p. 466. 

107 Sonnets 64. 

108 Troilus and Cressida 3.3. 145 f. 10° 4.8; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 4.199. 
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speare directed me. It adorns the black-letter ballad of “ Poor 
Robin’s Dream,” a piece printed about 1670 but composed 
much earlier. This cut is not so close to Shakespeare’s text as 
the Arden editor believed; but beneath its touchingly crude and 
naive technique there is perhaps a profounder thought than in 
Shakespeare’s famous lines. Time has forelock, scythe and 
hour-glass; and on his back is a huge bag from the top of which 
protrude a tiara, a sword, and what seem to be two pennants. 
Unlike the wallet of Shakespeare’s Time, this bag is without 
bottom and from it are falling various unidentifiable objects.” 
Just as I was putting this lecture into shape I read in the cur- 
rent number of The Hibbert Journal these words of a philoso- 
pher: “ Destruction of the present into the past balances the 
construction of the present out of the future. Time’s cup can- 
not be filled, for the outflow is equal to the inflow.” ** Change 
the metaphor of the unfillable cup to the metaphor of the bot- 
tomless bag and we have the conception which the unskilled 
draftsman of this old woodcut has tried to indicate. 

With Time as the Father of Truth, Time protected by Truth, 
Folly and Time, Time as the page or attendant upon Fame, 
Time as the lodestar or usher or lackey of Eternity, and yet 


110" Poor Robin’s Dream,” The Bagford Ballad, ed. Ebsworth, 1878, 2.973—In 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries there is a unique broadside entitled The 
Travels [i.e., Travails] of Time: Loaden with Popish Trumperies [1624.] This is 
reprinted in Old English Ballads, ed. Rollins, Cambridge, 1920, pp. 184f. Professor 
Rollins does not reproduce or describe the woodcut of Time, Truth, Popery and 
Politic which adorns the original; but from the text I suspect that Time may be 
shown with a pack on his back. The piece was inspired by James I’s proclamation 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits, May 6, 1624. Time says: 

Then up I took upon my aged Back 

This load of Vanity, this Pedlar’s pack, 

This Trunk of Trash, and Romish Trumperies, 

Deluding shows, infernal forgeries. 

This Burden back to Rome I'll bear again; 

From thence it came, there let it still remain. 
Truth asks her Father what it is “ which on your back you bear so swift away ”; 
and he replies: 

Beloved Daughter, I have said before 

It is the Figure of the purple Whore, 

Which, like a fugitive, I bear with shame. 


111 Charles Hartshorne, “ The Reality of the Past, the Unreality of the Future,” 
The Hibbert Journal 37 (January 1939).247. Compare the lines (sometimes 
attributed to Ralegh) “ Eternal Time, that wasteth without waste” in Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody, ed. Rollins, 1931, 1.195. 
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other conceptions we cannot now concern ourselves; for I must 
hasten to the last part of my theme—the rhythm of Time and 
his connection with Fortune. 

The poets sometimes conceive of Time’s course as not divided 
into periods, not pulsating or intermittent, but continuous, with- 
out perceptible pause and renewal. “ Time’s thievish progress,” 
says Shakespeare, is marked by the “ shady stealth” of the 
dial; *** and varying the image he contrasts “the rough torrent 
of Occasion ” with the quiet “stream of Time.” *** So run the 
words of the familiar hymn: “Time, like an ever-rolling 
stream,” a simile which Thomas Lovell Beddoes elaborates into 
a magnificent metaphor: 


I begin to hear 
Strange but sweet sounds, and the loud rocky dashing 
Of waves, where Time into Eternity 
Falls over ruined worlds.'™* 


On the other hand, it is equally or perhaps more natural to 
think of Time as divided into periods, long or short, beating 
rhythmically. When the Blessed Damozel leaned out from the 
gold bars of heaven she saw 


Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. 


The movement of the stars and planets, the recurrence of the 
year, the changes in the seasons, the alternation of night and 
day—these natural phenomena; and the man-made conventions 
of hours, minutes, seconds—all alike suggest this rhythm. In 
Stephen Hawes’s vision * the seven planets adorn Time, in his 
left hand he carries “an horology,” and he is dressed in feath- 
ers—Hawes does not say why, but it is because the four wings 
he sometimes has represent the seasons and his twelve feathers 
the months. The w oodcut which accompanies Hawes’s stanzas 
“illustrates them inadequately, but despite its crudity there is a 
massive impressiveness about it.** In Respublica Time is de- 
scribed as a “ shuttle-brained man” (one thinks of the rhyth- 
mic movement of the loom), and he is said to carry “ a clock on 
his head, a sand-glass in his hands, a dial in his forehead.” ** 


112 Sonnets 77. 1189 Henry IV 4.1.70. 114See note 8, above. 
115 The Pastime of Pleasure, lines 5619 f. and the accompanying woodcut. 
316 Respublica, lines 1292 f. 
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In the Oxford entertainment called Time’s Complaint the years 
are his council, the months his nobility, the days the common 
people, the hours pages, and the minutes lackeys.’7 The 
rhythm of the seasons is introduced with complex symbolism 
into John Squire’s Lord Mayor’s Show called The Triumphs of 
‘Peace (1620). Here is part of the description: 


A Chariot painted full of hour-glasses and sun-dials; the forewheels 
were two globes, and the hinder-wheels were like two church dials. 
Within it aged Time was drawn seated upon an hour-glass that was 
supported on the shoulders of a giant representing the Iron Age; 
in one hand he [Time] held a sickle, in the other a crutch; and in 
the Chariot with him were drawn the Four Elements. ... This 
Chariot was drawn by the Four Seasons of the year. 


Spring was in green with a chaplet of flowers in her hand and a 
quiver at her back; Summer in yellow, her brows decked with 
ripe corn, a cornucopia in her hand; Autumn naked like Bac- 
chus, with his temple wreathed in vines and a cluster of grapes 
in his hand; and Winter in a furred gown, holding a pan of 
{burning coals. Time, addressing the spectators, draws a parallel 
between the Four Seasons and the Four Ages of the World: 
the Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron Age. Today the Iron 
Age, “the last prop of the world,” sustains his feeble steps."*® 
With this pageant in mind turn to the Horatian Emblemata of 
Otto Vaenius * (1607) where there is an engraving of Time 
leading the procession of the Seasons. Here Summer has the 
corn-wreath, Autumn the vine-wreath, and Winter the pan of 
coals. The differences between the pageant and the engraving 
are, however, as interesting as the resemblances. Vaenius con- 
ceives of Time not as the traditional aged man but as a Cupid- 
like sprite hovering overhead, bearing a dial and borne upon 
butterfly wings to signify his ephemerality. Spring is a baby 
with hopefully outstretched arms, and the other Seasons sug- 
gest the later Ages of Man."*? The contrast between the per- 
petual youthfulness of Time and the doom of Man to grow old 
reminds us of Ronsard’s poignant lament that it is not Time 
that goes but we who pass away. A variation upon the theme 


117 The Christmas Prince, pp. 111 f. MS Nichols, op. cit. 4.624. 

119 Vaenius, op. cit., p. 207; reproduced in Green, op. cit., opposite p. 491—Time 
is a character in The Sun’s Darling, a masque-like piece by Dekker, revised by 
Ford, showing the progress of the Seasons. 
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of Time leading a procession is played by Anthony Munday in 
his Lord Mayor’s Show of 1615. Here there was a chariot which 
ran on seven wheels, representing the Seven Ages of Man; 
“and the whole frame or body [of the chariot] was guided by 
Time as coachman to the Life of Man.” '*° 

George Chapman speaks of “ the violent wheels of Time and 
Fortune ” *** as though they were to be differentiated, as indeed 
they are, for, properly speaking, Time turns not the Wheel of 
Fortune upon which kings rise and descend but the Wheel of 
Life on which revolve the Ages of Man. But the two instru- 
ments were easily confused and conflated; and furthermore the 
Wheel of Life suggests the wheels of a clock. Again Chapman 
says: 


There is a deep nick in Time’s restless wheel 
For each man’s good; when which nick comes, it strikes.!*? 


Here the image of the notch between the cogs of a clock-wheel 
is more definite than in the phrase “ the nick of time ’—which, 
by the way, is first recorded from this period in the Oxford 
Dictionary. 

There is a line in Shakespeare’s Lucrece which has escaped 
the scrutiny of all commentators; even Professor Hyder Rol- 
lins, in his Variorum edition of the Poems, just published, passes 
it over in silence. Yet it is rich in associations. In her long dia- 
trike against Time Lucrece says that it is one of his functions 
to “turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel.” ** Here is a 
splendid and unique metaphor without precise parallel in the 
graphic arts, though its pictorial quality is manifest. What 


‘might not the engravers have done with Time turning the crank 


of Fortune’s Wheel while the goddess stands idly by, watching 
the old man performing her task! There are, however, some 
interesting analogues. In a French drawing of the Wheel of 
Life dating from about 1400 Dame Nature upholds the Wheel 
upon which are the Seven Ages (the last one a Death) , while 
on the summit of the Wheel stands a four-winged female figure 


‘of Time.’** Closer to Shakespeare’s conception is an engrav- 


ing * attributed by some authorities to Durer and by others to 


129 Nichols, op. cit. 3.114. 348 Thid. 1.1. 184 f. 
121 Bussy d’Amboise 2.2.115 f. 123 Tucrece, line 952. 
124 Reproduced in Panofsky, Hercules, plate iii. 
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the Master of the Illustrations of Celtis (known also as 
“ Durer’s Doppelganger”). We cannot pause to attempt an 
interpretation of the allegorical fox and birds in this picture; 
what relates it to Shakespeare is the fact that the female figure 


/ at the Wheel is named “ Zeit” or Time.?> Once more, Jean 


Cousin has a design * showing “ Fortuna sive Occasionis Deus ” 
—Fortune in the guise of the god of Opportunity. It shows an 
aged Time with an hour-glass, sprawling on his belly along the 
top of Fortune’s Wheel.**° These three pictures indicate that 


_ Time was associated with the Wheel of Fortune. Fortune could 


occasionally avail herself of the services of an even more for- 
midable abstraction. Lydgate’s statement that Death “ casteth 
down princes from Fortune’s Wheel ” *”’ finds parallels in the 
graphic arts. There is a curious engraving * by the Master of 
the Banderoles (1464) which combines in one picture a normal 
Wheel of Fortune and a Tree of Life; Death is shooting at the 
people clustered in the Tree.’** At Verdings in Tyrol is a mural 
painting showing Death, a gigantic figure with his scythe at his 
feet; he is turning the crank of a wheel on which there are nine 
figures denoting both by appearance and by numerals beside 
them the Nine Ages of Man.?”® This is of course a Wheel of 
Life, not of Fortune. But an anonymous German woodcut * of 
about 1470 shows Death actually turning a Wheel of Fortune. 
There are seven figures on the Wheel; Death stands in the 
centre behind it, his feet on the lower edge of the rim, his hands 
thrust through the spokes. The two topmost figures are 
crowned—two of Fortune’s kings. One of several inscriptions 


128The fact that the bird at the top is crowned shows that this is a Wheel of 
Fortune; but it is odd that birds are climbing up both sides of the wheel and none 
is falling off. The fox assisting Time to turn the wheel probably relates the print to 
one of the romances of Renard, but I have not as yet identified the incident. 
Compare the conclusion of Renard le Nouvel, where Fortune stops her Wheel with 
Renard, crowned, seated forever at the top. 

12° Te Livre de Fortune, plate xvii. 

127A Thoroughfare of Woe,” lines 180 f.; Minor Poems 2. 822 f. 

128T am indebted to Professor Panofsky for calling my attention to this and the 
two following pictures of Death associated with Fortune.—In the cloister of Corpus 
Christi Church in Cracow I saw in 1986 a deplorably tattered painting on canvas 
curiously combining the motive of the Triumph of Death with that of the Wheel. 
On either side a skeleton crowns himself; in the middle is a wheel between the 
spokes of which are death’s heads wearing a crown, a tiara, a mitre, a beribboned 
cap, or what not. I was unable to procure a photograph of this painting. Its date, 
I judge, is late seventeenth century. 

12° Reproduced in K. Weinhold, “ Glucksrad und Lebenrad,” Abhandlungen der 
Kgl. Akad. d. Wiss., zu Berlin, 1892, plate 2. 
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reads: “ Your Wheel of Fortune must go round; you must leave 
wealth behind you.” **° 

Finally, I have to call attention to an elaborate piece of Eliza- 
bethan symbolism in which Nature and Time and Fortune are 
conjoined and associated with the spinning-wheel and web of 
destiny. This is George Peele’s Lord Mayor’s Show entitled 
Descensus Astree: The Device of a Pageant borne before M. 
William Web, Lord Mayor of . . . London (1591). In these 
inaugural pageants it was the custom, when opportunity af- 
forded, to pun ingeniously upon the new incumbent’s name. 
Master Web’s name lent itself conveniently to a play upon it. 
Consequently the Presenter declares in his prologue that “ Time 
hath turn’d his restless wheel about . . . and weaved a Web.” 
In this task Kind—that is, Nature—collaborates with Time; 
and Fortune, likewise co-operating, “ with golden hands doth 
strengthen and enrich the Web.” In the pageant which fol- 
lowed there was “a child, representing Nature, holding in her 
hand a distaff, and spinning a web, which passed through the 
hand of Fortune, and was wheeled up by Time.” Time ex- 
pounds the symbolism: 

Thus while my wheel with ever-turning gyres, 
At heaven’s high hest, serves earthly men’s desires, 


I wind the web that Kind so well begins, 
While Fortune doth enrich what Nature spins.*** 


With this august vision of Nature, Time and Fortune at their 
ceaseless task of spinning the destinies of man—a vision which 
brings together the poetic imagery of many centuries, from the 
medieval poets who told of Nature at her forge to the supreme 
modern poet who sang of the Earth-spirit weaving upon the 
roaring loom of Time the living garment of God—I bring to a 
close this survey of some of the symbolism of Time and Fortune 
in Tudor and Stuart literature.**? 





Bryn Mawr College 


180 Reproduced in F. M. Haberditzl, Die Einblattdrucke des XV. Jahrhunderts 
in der Kupperstichsammlung der Hofbibliothek zu Wien 1. (1920), no. 170. 

181 Peele, Works, ed. Bullen, 1. $61 f. 

182 Tn conclusion I would emphasize the fact that this lecture is not an exhaustive 
survey but a brief sketch of the subject. Much of interest has necessarily been 
omitted; and I particularly regret that space did not serve for a discussion of the 
description of the Palace of Time in Abraham Fraunce’s Third Part of the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Ivy-church, 1592, folios 58°-59'. To this my attention was called 
by my colleague, Dr. Kathrine Koller. 








IRISH GEOGRAPHY IN SPENSER’S VIEW 
By Rupo.tr GortTrriep 


“Though perhaps I am ignoraunte of the places,” Eudoxus 
exclaims in the spirit of his name, “ yet I will take the mappe 
of Ireland, and lay it before me, and make myne eyes (in the 
meane while) my schoole-master, to guide my understanding 
to judge of your plott.” * The example is salutary for the reader 
of Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland, but difficult 
to follow. We may never, possibly, know what chart was traced 
by the docile finger of Eudoxus. 

During the Elizabethan period the best known map of Ireland 
was that which had first appeared in the Latin atlas of Ortellius 
in 1573 and had been ten times republished before 1596; but the 
well-informed can hardly have consulted its crude outlines and 
infrequent place names, derived for the most part from a Ger- 
man plan drawn up no more recently than 1564.’ It is more 
likely that Spenser himself would consult the detailed and 
accurate map made by Baptista Boazio, which, although printed 
as early as 1580, was still reproduced in the Mercator and 
Ortellius atlases of the next century; on the edition of it which 
I have used, that dedicated to James First, appear about a 
hundred and thirty of the places named in the View. 

Even though Boazio could clarify far more than this, how- 
ever, it would still be profitable to explain and correlate the 
geographical references Spenser makes to each of the island’s 
four provinces. In general Elizabethan information varied con- 
siderably according to region; for Spenser in particular, I think 
it can be shown, Ireland was likewise a country partly of 
familiar knowledge, partly of written report, and partly of 
contemporary hearsay. 


Edmund Spenser, Works, ed. R. Morris, Globe Edition, p. 652. 

?Leo Bagrow, “A. Ortelli Catalogus Cartagraphorum,” Dr. A. Petermanns 
Mitteilungen 43 (1929). 16 and 21; Y. M. Goblet, La Transformation de la Géog- 
raphie Politique de L’Irlande au XVII® Siécle 1. xviii. A copy of the Ortellius map 
was generously lent me by Professor J. M. Berdan. 

® Goblet, Transformation 1. 115-6; Abraham Ortellius, Theatrum Orbum Terrarum, 
Antwerp, 1609, map 14A. In general see Robert Dunlop, “ Sixteenth Century Maps 
of Ireland,” English Historical Review 20 (1905) . 309-37. 
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ULSTER 


This province Irenaeus proposes to divide into ten shires, “ as 
it was aunciently ”: Down, Antrim, Louth, Armagh, Cavan, 
Colrane, Monaghan, Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Donegal.* Omit- 
ting Louth, now a part of Leinster, and substituting the name 
Londonderry for Colrane, a reader can easily visualize the 
political divisions of Ulster before it was dismembered in 1922; 
but Spenser’s proposal itself suggests that the full number of 
modern counties did not exist in 1596. Only Down, Antrim, 
and Louth, those designated “ Old ” in Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
had actually been established by the end of Elizabeth’s reign; 
the other seven, or “ New,” shires, while Sir John Perrot had 
nominally divided them during his deputyship (1584-1588) , 
remained what they had been, vague spheres of native influ- 
ence.” That Hugh O’Neil could in 1591 agree to have Tyrone 
shired reveals the ineffectual character of the previous division.® 
Spenser then, overlooking Perrot’s work, seeks to establish in 
reality the county governments which he believes to have for- 
merly existed, perhaps in the Norman period. 

Of these ten divisions, however, only one is to be imme- 
diately used as a basis for taxation; although the loyalty of 
Louth should exempt its inhabitants from all but a composition 
for cess, Irenaeus contends that the remainder of Ulster must 
escheat and pay rent to the Crown; thus the whole province 
will annually yield some £18,000, enough to support garrisons 
totalling 1,500 soldiers." The proposal makes it clear that, if 
Spenser looks forward to a time when the northern counties 
may really exist, for the present Ulster is still an undivided 
wilderness. The lack of detail and accurate boundaries which 
distinguishes Ulster on a contemporary map otherwise so well- 
informed as Boazio’s confirms this view: before the units of 


* Globe, p. 665. 

5 Raphael Holinshed, The Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, London, 
1807-1808, 6.457; William Camden, Britannia, London, 1590, p. 706; C. Litton 
Falkiner, “ The Counties of Ireland,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 25 
(1902-1904) . 188-9. For the process Perrot used in shiring see the order for Donegal 
in 1585 (Inquisitionum in Officio Rotulorum Cancellariae Hiberniae Asservatarum 
Repertorium, ed. James Hardiman, Dublin, 1826-1829, 2. xvii). 

® Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, London, 1617, part 2. 11. 

7 Globe, p. 664. 
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civil government could be established in such a country, a 
military occupation would be needed.® 

Irenaeus, in fact, elaborates two distinct phases of the mili- 
tary occupation. The first, requiring a large force of eight 
thousand men, is intended to bring the rebel Earl of Tyrone to 
quick submission; the second, composed only of the fifteen 
hundred which the province itself can support, will ensure a 
permanent peace. 

The eight thousand men to be used against the Earl of 
Tyrone are divided equally among four widely separated gar- 
risons.’ The first will be placed as high as possible on the River 
Blackwater, the southeastern boundary of the county of Tyrone; 
and Spenser later shows that he may have the so-called “ Black- 
fort ” in mind.’® Another force he wishes to station at “ Castle- 
liffar,” a place which Boazio identifies with the modern town of 
Lifford; at least two manuscripts of the View give as an alterna- 
tive position Castlefinn, a few miles west of here; the force in 
either case is to guard the River Foyle, formed by the junction 
of the Finn and the Mourne at Lifford and emptying into 
Lough Foyle some twenty miles north." The third garrison, 
to which even more importance is attached, must watch the 
passages across the River Erne between Connaught and Ulster; 
Trenaeus suggests Fermanagh, apparently some position in the 
county of that name, or “ Bondroise,” which Boazio allows us 
to identify as Bundoran on the south side of Donegal Bay; 
wards are likewise to be put at Belleek and Ballyshannon, 
respectively at the east and west ends of the short length of 
the Erne between Lough Erne and Donegal Bay.’ Finaily, 
the fourth garrison will take its station at Monaghan or Bel- 
turbet, 7.e. near the southeastern end of Lough Erne, to pre- 
vent the passage of stragglers through Cavan into Meath. 


* Boazio’s map in the undated edition dedicated to James First. 

® Globe, p. 652. 

1° Globe, pp. 664-5. For the Blackfort see below under Ulster. 

11 Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 478, f. 63r, and the Lambeth MS, in Edmund 
Spenser, Complete Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 9.154. See also W. L. Ren- 
wick’s edition of the View, p. 282. 

12 Ballashaine ” for Ballyshannon in Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 478, f.63v, and 
Globe, p. 652. For the identification of Bundroise see Pauline Henley, Spenser in 
Ireland, Cork, 1928, map facing title, and Renwick, map facing p. 330. Fynes 
Moryson also seems to refer to a place as well as a county called “ Fermanagh ” 
(Itinerary, part 2.234). 
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A glance at these four positions on a map of Ulster reveals 
their military significance: forming a quadrilateral around 
Tyrone, they are intended to block all the channels through 
which outside support might reach the Earl. The importance 
of holding the Foyle at Lifford was emphasized by Captain 
Nicholas Dawtrey in 1598, and in the margin of his report Cecil 
adds, “I do agree that it is the best place to discommode the 
traitor’; on September 14, 1599, Elizabeth reproaches Essex, 
“ How often have you told us that others, that preceded you, 
had no judgment to end the war, who often resolved us [that], 
until Lough Foyle and Ballyshannon were planted, there could 
be no hope of doing service upon the capital rebels? ”; and Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton writes of the O'Neil a little later, “ Lough 
Foyle shall be as an iron hook in his nostrils, to hold him hard 
and entangle him at home.”** The establishment of a garrison 
at Belleek or Ballyshannon to control the Erne was repeatedly 
urged by such officers as Sir William Bingham and Sir Conyers 
Clifford, althought in vain; in 1595 Tyrone seems to have 
destroyed the Blackfort in order to forestall such a move.‘ If, 
therefore, some of Spenser’s proposals are almost common- 
places of official opinion, it is not surprising to find that in 
1596, the year in which the View was written, another plan was 
submitted for placing more garrisons in nearly the same posi- 
tions, 7.e. in Belleek, Ballyshannon, Belturbet, Lough Foyle, 
the Blackwater, and Monaghan.** 

The second phase of the military occupation described by 
Irenaeus is to be of a much less intensive character: three gar- 
risons of only five hundred men apiece are to be so stationed as 
to patrol wide stretches of territory.*° The first, which can 
hardly be thought of as a single unit, will hold Strabane, just 
across the river from the original garrison at Lifford, and guard 
all the passages of the Foyle; a section of it will also be detailed 
to guard the River Bann where it flows out of Lough Sidney, 

13 Calendar of State Papers Ireland 1598-1599, 202, part 2. 52; 1599-1600, 205.170 
and 207. 24. 

4 CSPI, 1592-1596, 174.15; 1596-1597, 200.143; 1598-1599, 202, part 2.21. ii 
and part 4.56. Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1885-1890, 3. 
256; William Cliff Martin, “ The Date and Purpose of Spenser’s Veue,’ PMLA 47 
(1932) . 142; Moryson, Itinerary, part 2.14; Renwick, pp. 294-5. 

18 Calendar of State Papers Carew 1589-1600, pp. 199-203. 

1° Globe, pp. 664-5. 
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i.e. Lough Neagh, some forty miles to the east and perhaps at 
the castle of Foane proposed for such a use several years earlier ; 
this detachment, placed “as I formerlye directed,’ Spenser 
seems to think of as serving the purpose of the original garrison 
on the Blackwater, much further south; in its underestimation 
of geographic difficulties the plan may show that he had never 
visited the region.‘’ Another force of five hundred is to replace 
the original garrison at the passages between Ulster and Con- 
naught, though what was “ the forte upon Logh-Earne ” is not 
ciear (Enniskillen is occupied by the third force) ; Fermanagh, 
Belleek, and Ballyshannon are all to have wards. The last five 
hundred are finally to cover a wide section around the original 
garrison at Monaghan; outposts will cut off north Ulster from 
the Pale and Cavan, the country of those O’Reillys whom 
Eudoxus has already condemned for their disorderliness; Bel- 
turbet is to be occupied as well as Enniskillen, the fortified seat 
of the Maguires built on an island between the upper and lower 
reaches of Lough Erne, the seven-foot thickness of whose walls 
had already protected a besieged English garrison in 1594 and 
1595; and along “ that river,” the Blackwater, another detach- 
ment will relieve the original force in the Blackfort, which had 
been built on the south bank by Lord Deputy Essex in 1575, 
in 1595 captured, destroyed, and rebuilt on the north bank by 
the Earl of Tyrone.** 

This plan for the permanent occupation of Ulster, like that 
for overcoming the O’Neil, can be paralleled in the State Papers. 
In May, 1598, Captain Nicholas Dawtrey proposed to divide 
fifteen hundred men between three forts, on the Bann, at Lif- 
ford, and on the Blackwater, the second corresponding to Spen- 
ser’s first body and the third to his third. The proposal, like 
that of the View, promises that the occupation can be made 
without permanent expense to the government: “the said Pro- 
vince, within two years after the enemy is subdued, will be 
made very well able to pay all the garrisons (and their officers 
of Ulster) their entertainments; and, I think, some good re- 


17 CSPC, 1589-1600, p. 163; 1575-1588, p. 483. 

18 Globe, p. 617; The Description of Ireland (1598), ed. Edmund Hogan, Dublin 
and London, 1878, pp. 117, 25, and 22. CSPI, 1592-1596, 173.19 and 35.i, 175. 47. i, 
and 179. 82; 1574-1585, 70. 44; 1592-1596, 178. 53. ii. William Camden, Tomus Alter 
Annalium Rerum Anglicarum, London, 1627, pp. 103-4. 
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main for the Receipt of the Exchequer.” *® Spenser and Daw- 
trey, it is interesting, were present together at the discussion 
recounted in Lodowick Bryskett’s Discourse of Civill Life; that 
they were connected financially likewise has recently been 
shown by Dr. Heffner.” It is not too much to assume, there- 
fore, that Spenser’s knowledge of Ulster geography may have 
been largely derived from the observations of soldiers like 
Dawtrey who must have known the country at first hand. The 
allotment of thirty soldiers to be supported by the three cities 
of Newry in Down and Dundalk and Ardy in Louth may show 
some familiarity with the southeastern counties, and the poet 
may have accompanied Grey as far as the Blackwater in 
August, 1581; but his military plans in no way indicate that 
he had personally visited the wilderness extending north and 
west of that river.” 

In two explanations based on history, however, the View re- 
veals a further acquaintance with Ulster geography: in the 
references to Irish reincroachments during the Wars of the 
Roses and to the Scotch invasion at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The first embraced Tyrconnel (Donegal), Tyrone, “ Fer- 
tellagh,” and “the Scotts”; of these “the Scotts” can be 
easily identified as the northeast corner of Antrim which had 
been occupied by various Scotch clans; but “ Fertellagh,” which 
is omitted or miscopied in some texts, offers difficulty.”* An 
actual barony of Fertullagh belonged to the Tirell family, but 
in West Meath, not Ulster; apparently Spenser or his scribe 
confused this with the similar name of some place in the north- 
ern province; it is conceivable that Fermanagh, the county 
immediately south of Tyrone, was intended; but a name more 
suitable for confusion is “Ferto” or “ Fertoghe,’ a family 
settled at the north end of Down in a region which might 
naturally be listed between Tyrone and “ the Scotts.” *° 

19 CSPI, 1598-1599, 202, part 2. 53. 

2° Henry R. Plomer and Tom P. Cross, The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick 
Bryskett, Chicago, 1927, pp. 78-9; Ray Heffner, review of B. E. C. Davis’s Edmund 
Spenser in MLN 50 (1935). 194. 

*1 Globe, p. 669; CSPI, 1574-1585, 85. 5. 

*2 Globe, p. 615; Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 478, f.9°; Grosart 9.32; Description 
of Ireland, p. 15; Renwick, p. 254. 

*8 Description of Ireland, p. 107. CSPC, 1575-1588, pp. 31, 88, and 437; 1589- 
1600, pp. 93, 192, and 299. 
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Edward le Bruce, we are told in the second passage, “ marched 
foorth into the English Pale, which then was cheifly in the 
north, from the poynt of Donluce, and beyond unto Dublin: 
having in the middest of her Knockfargus [Carrickfergus], Bel- 
fast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the most out- 
boundes and abandoned places in the English Pale, and indeede 
not counted of the English Pale at all.” ** The clear division of 
English from Irish Ireland was only made shortly before the 
Scotch invasion, and the name English Pale did not appear be- 
fore the fifteenth century ; but Spenser is correct in placing the 
towns of eastern Ulster within the original boundaries of the 
Pale.** He goes on to mention Bruce’s devastation of Belfast ; 
Greencastle, a port of Down; “ Beltalbot,” now Belturbet; 
Castletown, that in Louth rather than the other Castletown, in 
Leitrim far west of the Scotch line of march; and the Newtown 
of Down, now called Newtownards, rather than the other in 
Leitrim.*® (The Kells included with these Ulster settlements, 
however, can only refer to Bruce’s great battle at the place of 
that name in Meath.) ** The account of the invasion ends with 
an allusion to the crowning and defeat of Bruce at Dundalk 
in Louth. 

Among the Norman families rooted out by the Scots, it 
should be added, Irenaeus includes the Savages, a descendant 
from whom still remains, “a very poore gentellman of very 
meane condition yet dwelling in the Ardes,” or more accurately 
in the Little Ardes, another region, at the tip of the peninsula 
east of Lough Strangford.** Camden writes that the Savages 
once occupied the Ardes, a reference which Spenser seems to 
have misapplied to the Lord Savage of his own time; and the 
probability of his debt to the Britannia is increased by an en- 


** Globe, p. 616. 

°° Calendar of the Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, ed. James 
Morrin, Dublin, 1861-1862, 2. xxxi; A Statute of the Fortieth Year of King Edward 
III, Enacted in a Parliament Held in Kilkenny, ed. James Hardiman for the Irish 
Archaeological Association, Dublin, 1843, pp. .xxv-xxix and note on p. 4; Bagwell, 
I, 128. 

°° Description of Ireland, p. 12; CSPC Miscellaneous, Book of Howth, p. 131; 
Olive Armstrong, Edward Bruce’s Invasion of Ireland, London, 1923, map; Boazio’s 
map. 

*7 See below under Leinster. 


*8 Description of Ireland. p. 10; CSPI, 1592-1596, 167. 54; CSPC, 1589-1600, p. 93. 
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thusiastic description of Ulster which almost immediately fol- 
lows in the View: “a most beautifull and sweet countrey as 
any is under heaven, seamed thoroughout with many goodly 
rivers, replenished with all sortes of fish, most aboundantly 
sprinckled with many sweet Ilandes and goodly lakes, like litle 
Inland Seas, that will carry even ships upon theyr waters, 
adorned with goodly woodes,” etc. Camden, in passages sur- 
rounding the reference to the Savages, had already applied 
very similar terms to Ulster, calling the province “ Regio ampla, 
multis, et immensis stagnis interfusa, immanibus syluis vmbrosa, 

. viriditate tamen ad aspectum vbique iucunda”; he had 
already described the Bann as “ salmonibus totius Europae 
longe faecundissimus, eo quod vt aliqui existimant, sit omnium 
fluuiorum limpidissimus ” and Lough Erne as “ syluis opacis 
coronatus.” *° 

Spenser’s knowledge of Ulster, therefore, seems to have been 
derived from reading and an acquaintance with soldiers like 
Dawtrey as well as from direct experience; direct experience, in 
fact, can hardly have contributed more than his knowledge of 
the southeastern counties. 


CONNAUGHT 


Unlike Ulster, the province of Connaught did not need to be 
shired anew in order to suit Spenser’s plans: he explains that 
it has “of late”’ been divided into the six counties of Clare, 
Leitrim, Roscommon, Galway, Mayo, and Sligo. Clare, or 
Thomond, had in reality long been a separate region and origi- 
nally a part of Munster, while Holinshed refers to Leitrim as 
an “old” shire; the establishment of the remaining four, how- 
ever, had been taken in hand by a commission as recently as 
1574 and completed under Sir Henry Sidney two years later.*° 
Of the six counties Spenser expects all Sligo and Mayo, most 
of Roscommon and Leitrim, a good part of Galway, and some 
of Clare to excheat to the Queen, a process which should bring 
her Connaught revenues up to some £14,000, enough to support 
a thousand men and a governor. 


2° Globe, pp. 616-7; Britannia, pp. 706-9. 
5° Globe, pp. 665-6; Holinshed 6.457; CSPC, 1601-1603, p. 471 and 1575-1588, 
p. 48; Bagwell 2.317. Renwick’s map (facing p. 330) includes Clare in Munster. 
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But the extent of his geographical knowledge appears more 
clearly in the exceptions to the general confiscation. Along with 
other landowners of Galway and Leitrim the Earl of Clan- 
rickard is to continue in possession; and in fact we know that 
this “ loyal” nobleman held large estates at Portumno, Balli- 
loughreaghe, and Ouran.*t In Roscommon Spenser omits from 
excheat “ what pertayneth to the howse of Roscommon and 
some fewe other English there latelye seated.” *? The “ howse ” 
or castle at the town of Roscommon came into the possession 
of Sir Nicholas Malby, an English official, about 1581 when 
he sent a plan of it to Walsingham, and later references show 
that his family continued to hold the place; here Captain Henry 
Malby was besieged for three months in 1596.°* In May, 1596, 
the English settled in the county of Roscommon humbly re- 
quested aid against the Irish who had seized their holdings; 
and in 1612 we find there “ Off Englysh transported out of the 
pale, the Barron of Dalvin and some of the Nugents, Sir Theo- 
bald Dillon, and dyvers others.” ** 

The £14,000 produced by these and the excheated lands Spen- 
ser proposes to expend on two garrisons of five hundred men 
apiece.*® The first he would station in Mayo about Clan Mac- 
Costulaghe, a tribe dependent on the rebellious Burkes of Mac- 
William Euter, 7.e. the northern or Mayo Burkes, who could 
thus be held in check; this position is specifically said to be in 
Mayo (probably on its eastern side), not in Roscommon as 
Dr. Renwick’s map indicates.*® The second garrison is to be 
established “in the countye of Clanrickarde, about Garan- 
doughe, that they may contayne the Conhors and the Burkes 
there, the Kellyes and Macknyrrs, with all them there-about.” 


8 Description of Ireland, p. 134. 8? Globe, p. 665. 

88 CSPC, 1575-1588, p. 271; 1589-1600, p. 222. CSPI, 1574-1585, 84.29; 1596- 
1597, 191.13.i. Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 20 (1890- 
1891), 346-56; 37 (1907). 344 

54 OSPI, 1592-1596, 189.59; Archaeologia 27 (1838) . 127. 

°° Globe, p. 666. 

8°“ Mac Costalors” in the Globe and Lambeth texts is obviously a corruption; 
see Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 478, f. 86", and Grosart 9.200. Description of 
Ireland, p. 141; William F. T. Butler, Gleanings from Irish History, London, 1925, 
p. 202; John O’Dubhagain and Giolla na Naomh O’Huidhrin, Topographical Poems, 
ed. John O’Donovan for the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Society, Dublin, 1862, 
pp. 21-2 of the Introduction; Renwick, pp. 170 and 295, map facing p. 380. 
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Clanrickard is simply the county of Galway, as Ware in fact 
printed the name, but “Garandoughe” cannot be so easily 
interpreted; Miss Henley identifies it as Carrandoo in central 
Galway, Dr. Renwick as Garendow further south; attention, 
moreover, may be called to the existence in the seventeenth 
century of two Galway townlands with such names as Gariduff 
and Gariduffe." The effectiveness of this force is evident: the 
O’Connors were settled in Galway, across the Shannon from 
their original seat in Kings; Hy-Many, the country of the 
Kellys, lay partly in Galway and partly in Roscommon; and 
the Burkes of MacWilliam Eighter dominated most of Galway.** 
The name “ Macknyrrs ” seems to involve some error, for the 
manuscripts supply such variants as “ Macmurries,” “ Murries,” 
and “ Mackuires,” all families of which there is no trace in the 
vicinity; a possible emendation may be “ MacNemaras,” the 
name of a family to whom Spenser previously refers as the de- 
scendants of the Mortimers once settled around Killaloe in 
Clare, and who at the end of the sixteenth century actually held 
this “ Mortimers’ country,” just south of the Galway border. 

In any case, the permanent military occupation of Connaught 
is to center around the two garrisons placed in the counties of 
Mayo and Galway. Spenser adds that Sligo will be sufficiently 
covered by the Ulster forces along the Erne; but he wishes a 
ward established in the castle of Athlone, which apparently 
stood on the Roscommon side of the Shannon, across the river 
from the city of Athlone.*° Later Irenaeus proposes that the 
city of Galway be assessed for the support of fifty soldiers as 
her fair share in the defence of Ireland, but nothing indicates 
that these would be kept as a ward there; significantly Galway 
is the only place in Connaught important enough to make such 
a contribution.** 


57 Henley, map facing title; Renwick, p. 295 and map facing p. 330; Y. M. 
Goblet, A Topographical Index of Parishes and Townlands in Ireland. 

88 Description of Ireland, pp. 81, 86, 134-6, and 152. Eudoxus has already alluded 
to the depredations made by the O’Connors and Kellys across the border into 
Leinster (Globe, p. 617). 

8° Renwick, pp. 274 and 327-8; Globe, pp. 615 and 637; Description of Ireland, 
pp. 124 and 144; CSPC, 1601-1603, pp. 450 and 472. See Geoffrey Keating, The 
History of Ireland, ed. and trans. David Comyn for the Irish Texts Society, Lon- 
don, 1902-1908, 1.27 and 29. 

*° Globe, p. 666; Description of Ireland, pp. 102 and 151; Renwick, p. 295. 

“. Globe, p. 669. 
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So much for Spenser’s information about contemporary Con- 
naught. In an historical connection, however, he twice alludes 
to the geography of the province: first in regard to the rein- 
croachments of the Irish during the Wars of the Roses and 
then, by a confusion of chronology, to the fourteenth century 
exploits of Lionel of Clarence and a certain native chieftain, 
Murrogh en Ranagh. 

Lionel, the first in point of time, Irenaeus tells us built the 
castle of Clare in Thomond, which he inherited along with the 
Mortimers’ lands adjoining, now by the Irish called Killaloe.” 
To Mortimers’ lands and Killaloe reference has already been 
made; Clare Castle, which eventually gave its name to the 
county of Thomond, or in Irish North Munster, still stands on 
the north branch of the Shannon estuary, where Spenser may 
easily have visited it during his clerkship in Limerick.** After 
Lionel’s recall to England, Spenser continues, one of the O’Briens 
of Thomond named Murrogh en Ranagh led an uprising which 
surprised and burnt Clare Castle, wiped out the towns of In- 
chiquin and Killaloe, “ before called Clarifort,” and even swept 
across the Shannon into Munster; the castle of Inchiquin still 
remains beside a lake of the same name in county Clare, but 
that Killaloe was once called Clarifort seems to be an un- 
supported assertion.** 

What the Irish regained in Connaught during the Wars of 
the Roses Irenaeus gives succinctly: “ all the Countryes border- 
ing uppon the Culuers, Mointerolis and Oroirke countrey.” *° 
The O’Rourkes dominated Leitrim, particularly the northern 
portion of it; and “ Culuers ” or “ Culvers,” the reading of all 
except Ware’s text, is probably only a corrupt form of Cuzlews, 
a mountain range of eastern Sligo which still afforded serious 
opportunities for ambush in the seventeenth century.** The 
“ Mointerolis ” are easily identified as a tribe of eastern Leitrim; 


“2 Globe, p. 615. 

“8 The Historie of Ireland, ed. Sir James Ware, Dublin, 1633, p. 90 of the View; 
John Dymmok, A Treatice of Ireland, ed. Richard Butler for the Irish Archaeologi- 
cal Society, Dublin, 1842, p. 19. For seventeenth century sketches of Clare Castle 
see JRSAI 9 (1867).78 and 183. 

** JRSAI 81 (1901) . 204-27 and 341-64; 46 (1916). 8. 

*° Globe, p. 615. 

*° Description of Ireland, p. 147; Renwick, pp. 253-4; Thomas Gainsford, The 
Glory of England, London, 1618, pp. 146-7. 
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but in all the texts except Ware’s, which may have been “ im- 
proved,” the reading “ Moneroo ” or some obvious variant of 
it seems to have been what was actually written, not “ Moin- 
terolis ”; it will not suffice to assume, as Dr. Renwick does, that 
we are really dealing with the same name and region.*’ In the 
seventeenth century, it may be worth noting, in the baronies 
of Clanmaurice or Costello in eastern Mayo there was a town- 
land of “ Monerew”’; but a more attractive, if less sober con- 
jecture would be that Spenser wrote “ O’Conor Roo,” the name 
of a Roscommon family near to the O’Rourkes, and that his 
scribe misread “O’C ” as “ M.” *8 . 

The references which the View makes to Connaught geogra- 
phy are somewhat fewer than in the case of Ulster; it must be 
added, however, that they seem to reveal a more direct fa- 
miliarity with their subject. The occupation of Connaught is 
not merely a variant of a great many contemporary plans; one 
of the two garrisons is to be fixed at a place apparently too 
obscure for mention in the State Papers. At the same time, in 
the material about Lionel and Murrogh which was borrowed 
or corrupted from historical sources there appears to be im- 
bedded local knowledge; and it would not be surprising that 
the Clerk of Munster should have visited places so accessible to 
Limerick as Mortimers’ country and Killaloe “ before called 
Clarifort.” Probability indicates therefore that in the west 
Spenser’s acquaintance with the country was more largely 
acquired by personal experience than in the north. 


LEINSTER AND MEATH 


The modern province of Leinster includes a region which 
Spenser and other Elizabethan writers treat separately—Meath, 
“the first parte’ Eudoxus calls it. To this there are assigned 
the three counties of East Meath, West Meath, and Longford.*® 
In 1543 the original province had been divided into East and 
West Meath by an act of the Irish parliament, but the first of 
them came itself to be known simply as “ Meath ”; the result- 


*? Boazio’s map; Henley, map facing title; Description of Ireland, p. 148; Miscellany 
of the Irish Archaeological Society, Dublin, 1846, 1.281. Bodleian MS Rawlinson 
B 478, f.9°; Globe, p. 704; Grosart 9.32; Renwick, pp. 19 and 254. 

*S'Y. M. Goblet, Topographical Index; CSPI, 1586-1588, 127.75; Boazio’s map. 

*° Globe, p. 668. 
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ing confusion appears earlier in the View where the counties of 
Meath and West Meath are listed together. The shiring of 
Longford, “ of late the Analye,” the wild region between Loughs 
Ree and Sheelin, seems to have been performed a little before 
the summer of 1579 when it is mentioned in a letter to Wal- 
singham.** Spenser goes on to say that the composition money 
of the three counties, £5,267, need not be spent protecting 
Meath proper since it, “ lying in the bosome of that kingdome, 
is allwayes quiett enough”: an observation which may be 
colored through Camden by Bartholomaeus Anglicus, who says 
of Meath, “Camera vocatur Hiberniae vulgariter propter 
pacem.” ** But Longford is to be policed by two hundred foot 
and fifty horse stationed along the border which faces the 
Breny, the original name of the region from which Leitrim and 
Cavan were in good part formed; a position on Lough “ Sillon,” 
2.e. Sheelin, is suggested, since there they can check both the 
O’Reillys and the O’Farralls, the native overlords respectively 
of Cavan and Longford. 

In addition to the three counties of Meath, Leinster proper, 
according to Irenaeus, contains the following nine: Dublin, 
Kildare, Carlow (“ Katarlaghe ’’), Wexford, Kilkenny, Kings, 
Queens, Wicklow, and Ferns,—the two last “formerly,” 7. e. 
recently, divided.** In fact a patent commissioning the survey 
of a new county of Wicklow was issued in 1577, but the com- 
mission itself is dated two years later; on March 6, 1579, Sir 
William Drury writes to Walsingham that he has “erected a 
newe countie of Fernes,” and the next day Sir Edward Fyton 
refers to the two new counties of Wicklow and Ferns.*> Although 
Wicklow eventually became an established county in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century, both were deficient in Eng- 
lish settlers, and Ferns had already disappeared from the roll 


©° Holinshed 6.314; Globe, p. 617. 

51 CSPI, 1574-1585, 67.9. °2 Britannia, p. 701. 

°8 Description of Ireland, pp. 117, 147, and 1138; Boazio’s map; Renwick, pp. 296 
and 317. The replacing of “ O-Relyes”’ by “ Oneales” in Bodleian MS Rawlinson 
B478 (f.89%) and the Lambeth MS (Grosart 9.206) is surely a mistake since 
Tyrone, the seat of the O’Neils, lies at least fifty miles away. 

54 Globe, p. 667. 

55 Thirteenth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records of Ireland 
(1881), Fiants Elizabeth, 3003; CSPC, 1589-1600, p. 189; CSPI, 1574-1585, 66.2 
and 8. Dunlop (p. 318) records a map of the new shires. 
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of Leinster shires by 1598; in 1633 Ware annotates the present 
reference to it, “ This is part of the county of Wexford.” °° 

By treating the two new counties separately, however, Spenser 
simplifies his calculations: they shall both excheat to the Queen. 
Three places only are excepted: the seaport of Arklow in 
county Wicklow had belonged to the family of the Earl of 
Ormond for some four hundred years; Newcastle in county 
Wicklow had in about 1580 come into the possession of Sir 
Henry Harrington, near relative of the famous Sir John and 
later owner of Spenser’s estate of New Abbey (Newcastle was 
inherited from Harrington’s father-in-law, Francis Agard, and 
therefore not altogether a royal grant as Irenaeus explains) ; 
and the castle of Ferns, now in Wexford, described in 1536 as 
“ one of the auncientest and strongest castles within this land,” 
had been granted to Sir Thomas Masterson, a settler in the 
region from 1579 on and not always the friend of Harrington, 
one whose death in 1590 Spenser seems to have overlooked.” 
These three places excepted, Wicklow and Ferns should yield 
£4,000 in rent; with the composition of the remaining counties 
and rent from the excheated lands of the Cavanaghs (in Car- 
low and Wexford) Leinster should then yield more than 
£11,400, enough to support a thousand soldiers.** 

The use of so large a force is directly related to the confis- 
cation of Wicklow and Ferns. Early in the View Eudoxus lists 
certain bad elements in central Ireland: the O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles near Dublin; the Cavanaghs in Carlow, Wexford, and 
Waterford; the O’Moores in Leix (Queens) , Kilkenny, and Kil- 
dare; the O’Connors in Offaly (Kings) , Meath, and Longford; 
and the O’Reillys and Kellys in West Meath, Cavan, and Louth. 
Later Irenaeus includes in a similar catalogue the O’Dempsys 
and Keatings.*® Of these outlaw tribes the Cavanaghs of Car- 
low and Wexford, the O’Connors of Galway, the O’Reillys of 


5° Dymmok, p. 12 and note on p. 62; Description of Ireland, pp. 35 and 55; 
Ware, Historie, p. 93. 

57 Renwick, p. 297; CSPI, 1574-1585, 74.77; C. Litton Falkiner, Essays Relating 
to Ireland, London, 1909, p. 14; Goddard H. Orpen, “ Novum Castrum McKynegan, 
Newcastle, County Wicklow,” JRSAI 38 (1908). 126-40; Letters and Memorials of 
State, ed. Arthur Collins, London, 1746, 1.282 and 283; CSPC, 1515-1574, pp. 97-8. 
CSPI, 1574-1585, 67.50 and 88. 40. ii; 1588-1592, 144. 7. 

58 Globe, p. 667; Description of Ireland, pp. 50 and 56. 

°° Globe, pp. 617 and 653. 
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Cavan, and the Kellys of Galway and Roscommon have al- 
ready been mentioned; the O’Moores, who had been expelled 
from Leix when Lord Deputy Sussex shired it as Queens in 1556, 
had returned to harass West Leinster; the O’Dempsys had 
settled in Kings and the Keatings in Carlow; but by far the 
most destructive group were the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles who 
held the Wicklow mountains immediately south of Dublin.” 

Their leader Feagh MacHugh O’Byrne, Spenser tells us, 
“through the strength and greate fastness of Glan-Maleeirh, 
which adjoyneth unto his howse of Ballinecorrih, drewe unto 
him many theves and out-lawes, which fledd unto the succour 
of that glinne”’; Glenmalour, the narrow gorge of the Avonbeg 
in central Wicklow, the poet may well have known personally, 
for here in 1580 Lord Grey sustained at the hands of Feagh a 
bloody defeat which is still remembered in the Faerie Queene 
sixteen years later; Holinshed, Camden, and many of the State 
Papers describe the valley and its stronghold of Ballinecor with 
anxious respect.** From this center Feagh has aroused the 
O’Moores, the Cavanaghs, and the Butlers of Kilkenny (who 
particularly dominated the region of Lower Ossory there) to 
plunder the more civilized portions of such counties as Dublin, 
Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Wexford.” And the recognition 
that all these raids depend for moral and geographical support 
on Glenmalour leads Irenaeus to suggest that all Wicklow and 
Ferns excheat to the Crown; what is more astonishing, he also 
proposes that in the confiscated counties a strip of land twenty 
cr thirty miles broad, cleared either by the extermination or 
exportation of the O’Byrnes, O’Tooles, and Cavanaghs, should 
be repopulated with those Ulster rebels who submit to the 
government’s conditions. 

So desirable a change can only, of course, be brought about 
by a military occupation. Here as in Ulster two distinct phases 
are outlined, although even at the beginning Spenser seems to 


°° Falkiner, “ Counties,” p. 182; Description of Ireland, pp. 76-8, 81, 52, and 36. 

°** Globe, p. 660; F. Q. 4.11. 44.5; Holinshed, VI, 435-6; William Camden, Annales 
Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum Regnante Elizabetha, London, 1615, p. 293. 
CSPI, 1574-1585, 112. 26.i; 1592-1596, 178.48. The name “Glenmalour” on Ren- 
wick’s map (facing p. 330) is unfortunately attached to the cross for Three Castles, 
not that marking the actual location somewhat below. 

°2 Globe, p. 660; Description of Ireland, pp. 67-70. 

°° Globe, pp. 662-3. Irenaeus, however, has himself already pointed out the 
difficulty of depopulating a large region (pp. 660-1). 
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consider that a thousand men, the number Leinster can sup- 
port from her own revenues, will be sufficient. 

The first phase of the occupation, the overpowering of Feagh, 
follows a plan which the View itself tells us was developed by 
Lord Grey: the outlaw is to be surrounded and stifled by six 
small forces besieging him on all sides.** Two hundred foot and 
fifty horse will hold Ballinecor itself, so shutting Feagh from 
his base; around this center are grouped the other five. To pro- 
tect Carlow a second garrison of the same size is to occupy 
“ Knockelough ”; Dr. Renwick apparently identifies this as the 
“ Knockloe ” House which appears on the Ordnance Survey a 
few miles east of Tullow, in Wicklow just over the border from 
Carlow, an excellent position in which to cut off the O’Byrnes 
from the latter county; the name may be related to that 
“ Knocklooe” or Hill of Cinders where Cahir MacGerald 
O’Byrne built a stone castle in the reign of Elizabeth.’ A third 
force of two hundred and fifty will be stationed at Arklow or 
Wicklow to defend the coast. Another hundred should cut off 
Feagh from the Cavanaghs by occupying Shillelagh, in county 
Wicklow but close to both Carlow and Wexford, a town which 
Spenser may have visited with Lord Grey as early as 1581." 
On the north side county Dublin is to be protected by fifty 
horsemen at Three Castles near the source of the Liffey; and 
finally a hundred footmen will sever Glenmalour from Kildare 
on the west by holding Talbotstown, one of the Wicklow 
baronies.® Thus the English can control the O’Byrne country 
at center and circumference. 

The second or permanent phase of the occupation divides the 
thousand men supplied by the Leinster rent and composition 
into five garrisons of two hundred each; these are rather more 
widely distributed than in the first case.’ One, to be sure, will 


°4 Globe, p. 661. The manuscripts agree in showing that Spenser counted four 
garrisons; in his text Ware seems to have corrected the obvious mistake to “6” 
(Renwick, p. 327). 

®5 Renwick, map facing p. 330; Inquisitionum Repertorium 1, Wicklow, inquisi- 
tion 11 of James First; JRSAI 41 (1911). 147-8. See also CSPI, 1596-1597, 192. 7. ix. 

°° Ware has apparently corrected the original figure of two hundred (Renwick, 
p. 227). 

®7 CSPI, 1574-1585, 83.45 and 84.12. 

°S Boazio’s map; Henley, map facing title; Renwick, map facing p. 330. CSPC, 
1515-1574, p. 140; 1589-1600, p. 189. 

°° Globe, pp. 667-8. 
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remain at Ballinecor to watch over Glenmalour, and another at 
Knockloe “ to keepe the Briskelagh and all those mountaynes 
of the Kavanaghs ”’; although Dr. Covington identifies “ Briske- 
lagh ” as an obscure place in Tipperary and Ware changes the 
name to “ Bracknagh,” a territory in Wexford, it seems clear 
that Spenser means the “ Briskloe ” or “ Briskelagh,” a region 
near Tullow on the Carlow-Wicklow border, repeatedly men- 
tioned in Sir William Russell’s campaigns against Feagh.”? The 
remaining garrisons, however, are to be placed in three new posi- 
tions. One will hold Ferns and the valley of the Slaney in cen- 
tral Wexford. To a second will be given “the forte of Lease,” 
i.e. Fort Protector at Maryborough in Queens, where it can 
restrain “ the Moores, Ossorye, and O’Carrell ”: the O’Moores, 
it has already been mentioned, dominated Queens; by “ Os- 
sorye,” as Ware’s text corrects the manuscripts, must be meant 
Upper Ossory, the part of Kilkenny contiguous to Queens, held 
by the MacGilpatricks; and the O’Carrols lived between Tip- 
perary and Queens in Ely, a small independent region which 
they refused to surrender to the Butlers.” The fifth and last 
garrison will take over “ the forte of Ofalye,” better known as 
the Dingan at Phillipstown in Kings; here they can control the 
O’Connors of Galway, the O’Molloys and MacCoghlans of 
Kings, and the MacGeoghegans of both Kings and West 
Meath.” The juxtaposition of these families may be due to 
Spenser’s memory of secretarial duty under Grey, for in 1581 
the latter wrote to Burghley of a recent campaign he had made 
against the O’Connors, MacGeoghegans, MacCoghlans, and 
O’Carrols, in the course of which he hanged Hugh Molloy in 
Phillipstown; at any rate the disposition of the five garrisons 
in a protective shield beyond the southwestern face of the Pale 
reveals how well the military aspects of the problem have been 
considered.”* 

Spenser’s consideration of a few other details likewise indi- 


7° F. F. Covington, Jr., “ Spenser’s Use of Irish History in the Veue of the Present 
State of Ireland,” University of Texas Bulletin, Studies in English 4 (1924). 18. 
CSPC, 1603-1624, p. 321; 1589-1600, pp. 252, 253, and 256. CSPI, 1592-1596, 190. 
44. xii; 1596-1597, 195.20, 196.31. vi, and 197.13. viii. It may be significant that 
Irenaeus has already alluded directly to one of Russell’s campaigns (Globe, p. 660). 

™ Description of Ireland, pp. 75 and 87-9; Holinshed 6. 132. 

™ Description of Ireland, pp. 82, 83-4, 104, and 107-9; CSPC, 1575-1588, p. 31. 

*8 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury, 13. 189-90; Renwick, pp. 295-6. 
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cates the extent of his familiarity with Leinster. In one passage 
he advises the building of market towns beside each of the 
Ulster forts, “as I have seene examples at Mariboroughe and 
Phillipstowne in Leynster.”** At Athy, a city on the Barrow 
in Kildare, he wishes the Lord Deputy to take his permanent 
seat in order to overawe the same rebellious tribes as the gar- 
risons at Maryborough and Phillipstown were designed to re- 
press.” And in addition to the thousand men supplied by the 
rents and composition of the province he expects two hundred 
and thirty soldiers to be supported by the Leinster cities in the 
following allotments: ten apiece by Mullingar in West Meath, 
Trim in East Meath, and Kells in East Meath; twenty-five 
apiece by Kilkenny, Wexford, Drogheda (“ Dreodagh,” “ Tred- 
dagh ”) , and Ross, probably New Ross in county Wexford, the 
“ Rosseponteé ” of the Faerie Queene; and a hundred by Dub- 
lin.”* It is significant that Spenser ventures to suggest the rela- 
tive strengths of all these places. 

Two others he likewise mentions in an historical connection: 
at the time of the Scotch invasion at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, he observes, correctly it has been shown, the 
English Pale extended from the Point of Dunluce as far south 
as Dublin; and among the places then ravaged by Edward le 
Bruce he includes “ Kelless’ undoubtedly a reference to the 
great battle at Kells in East Meath, where the Scotch overcame 
Roger Mortimer in December, 1315.” 

Spenser’s knowledge of Leinster geography is finally revealed 
by his reference to another and later event. A summary of the 
reconquests by the Irish during the Wars of the Roses specifies, 
“In Leinster all the landes neighbouring unto the mountaynes 
of Glaunmaleerih, unto Shillelagh, unto the Briskelah, and Pol- 
monte.” * The first three localities have already been explained 
in an earlier connection; “ Polmonte ” can be placed in southern 
Carlow, but the name seems to have designated equally a river, 


™ Globe, p. 665. 

78 Globe, pp. 666-7. 

7° Globe, p. 669; Bodleian MS Rawlinson # 478, f.91r; Grosart 9.209; F.Q. 
4.11. 43. 4. 

77 Globe, p. 616; CSPC Miscellaneous, Book of Howth, p. 131; Holinshed 6. 246; 
Armstrong, map and pp. 84-5. For the boundaries of the Pale see above under 
Ulster. 

78 Globe, p. 615. 
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a barony, and a passage among the hills.”® In Spenser there is 
always the ghost of another ambiguity unlaid. 

From these details, however, enough certainty arises to sup- 
port a generalization on his knowledge of Leinster geography. 
His personal familiarity is indicated by such ventures as New 
Abbey, Enniscorthy, and the house in Dublin; hardly less ob- 
vious is the probability that two years of secretarial service 
under Grey took him to Shillelagh, Glenmalour, and other 
places. But more surprisingly the View seems to betray Spen- 
ser’s closeness to English military ventures in the province. 
Aside from an admitted debt for the scheme in investing Feagh, 
it has been pointed out that his knowledge of Irish families in 
the western counties curiously parallels a report made years 
before by Grey; and the references to the “ Briskelagh ” can 
only be explained by consulting the records of Lord Deputy 
Russell’s campaigns. In Leinster no less than Ulster, therefore, 
Spenser is apparently drawing on the military experience of 
others, although here his own first-hand knowledge must have 
been greater than in either Ulster or Connaught. 


MUNSTER 


The Irish reincroachments during the fifteenth century enter 
into Spenser’s knowledge of Munster as well as of the three 
other provinces: at that time the natives, we are told, regained 
“in Mounster all the landes adjoyning to Slewloghir, Arlo, and 
the bogg of Allone.” *° The poet’s familiarity with these places 
may be assumed from their nearness to Kilecolman and their 
inclusion in his poetry. Slievelougher, “ Slewlogher steep,” was 
a range of mountains about twenty-five miles west of his estate, 
at the point where the counties of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick 
meet; Irenaeus later refers to the shutting up of the Irish here 
until the quarrels of the English lords allowed them to come 
forth, a fact perhaps gleaned from a letter reproduced by Cam- 
pion and Holinshed; in the sixteenth century rebels like the 
Earl of Desmond continued to take shelter among Slieve- 


7° Boazio’s map; Description of Ireland, p. 226; Thaddeus Dowling, Annales Breves 
Hiberniae, ed. Richard Butler for the Irish Archaeological Society, Dublin, 1849, 
p. 11; Walter Harris, Hibernica, Dublin, 1747-1750, 1.51. 

°° Globe, p. 615. 
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lougher’s rocks.** “ Arlo” figures in Spenser’s poetry as both 
the peak of Galtymore, twenty miles northeast of Kilcolman, 
and the forest glen on that mountain’s further side; the waste 
of Aherlow was still a haunt of outlaws in the poet’s day.** 
* Allone ” or “ Allan” likewise appears in the Faerie Queene, 
where the name may be vaguely applied to the peat bogs run- 
ning across the whole center of the island; most of the modern 
authorities concur in limiting Allan to western Leinster, a re- 
gion to which Spenser is obviously not referring here; but in 
the eighteenth century Arthur Young mentions an arm of the 
Leinster bog which still cut across Tipperary to within three 
miles of Cashel, in Munster about forty miles northeast of 
Kilecolman.** 

No less interesting as an illustration of the poet’s interest in 
local antiquities is the reference he makes to three Munster 
towns laid waste by Murrogh en Ranagh at the close of the 
fourteenth century, Thurles, Mourne, and Buttevant; Thurles 
is still a town in central Tipperary, but of Mourne there now 
remains only a ruined preceptory of the Knights Templars a 
few miles south of Mallow, near the road Spenser must fre- 
quently have taken down to Cork; the estate of Kilcolman lies 
almost beside the little town of Buttevant, to whose ancient 
name of “ Kilnemullah ” Colin Clout refers.** Charles Smith, 
the historian of Cork, seems to have known the very document, 
or a copy of it, from which the View has drawn its information; 
he tells us: “ By an inquisition taken at Cork, Nov. 4, anno 
1584, Ballynamony [Mourne] was found to be an ancient cor- 
poration. It was destroyed soon after the death of the duke of 


81 F,Q. 4.11.41.8; Description of Ireland, pp. 169 and 196; Globe, p. 636; 
Edmund Campion, A Historie of Ireland, in Ancient Irish Histories, ed. Sir James 
Ware, Dublin, 1809, 1. 139-42; Holinshed 6. 261-2; CSPI, 1574-1585, 105.25. 

82 F.Q. 7.6. 36-9, 54-5, and 7.7.3.2, 4.4, and 8.1; Astrophel, 95-6; Holinshed 6. 
452; Renwick, p. 253. 

83 FQ. 2.9.16. 1-2 and note on same by G. W. Kitchin in his edition, Oxford, 
1887, p. 217; Description of Ireland, note on p. 75; Falkiner, Essays, p. 14; George 
Fletcher, Leinster, 1922, p. 235; Arthur Young, A Tour of Ireland, in John Pinker- 
ton’s A General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and Travels, 
Philadelphia, 1810-1812, 4. 53. 

8* Globe, p. 615; Murray’s Handbook for Ireland, seventh edition, p. 368; 
Courtnay Moore, “Mourne Abbey and Barrett’s Castle,” Journal of the Cork 
Historical and Archaeological Society, Second Series, 6 (1900). 210-4; Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe 111-3. 
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Clarence, lord lieutenant of Ireland, by Morogh O’Brien, who, 
in the reign of King Edward IV. rebelled in Thomond, ruined 
several walled towns in Munster, and, in this county, Mourne 
and Buttevant ”; the confusion of this Murrogh O’Brien with 
Murrogh en Ranagh O’Brien would account for the chrono- 
logical error already noted in regard to the latter.* 

In addition to these historical matters and before turning to 
the proposed military occupation of Munster, a few scattered 
allusions may be noted. Spenser repeatedly shows that he 
recognizes the openness of the Munster coast to “the Westerne 
and Southerne Sea,” an openness which may make either for 
trade or for attack.*® He refers at some length to the notorious 
massacre of Smerwick on the north side of the Dingle peninsula 
in Kerry; but crucial mistakes in his account of the affair make 
it doubtful that he was present there in 1580.°’ And in using 
the example of “ Arondell of Stronde in the Countye of Corcke ” 
he may have in mind Arundel Castle, which stands on the south 
coast between Kinsale and Ross Carbery.** 

To turn to the military occupation of Munster: Irenaeus here 
differs from his procedure with the other provinces in that he 
gives no list of counties. Such a list he may feel is unnecessary 
where all parts are paying a similar composition. At the same 
time it could easily be determined by eliminating the counties 
in other provinces. In fact all that is now Tipperary, Limerick, 
Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, 7.e. all of the modern province 
except Clare, would make up Elizabethan Munster. 

But within the province some changes have taken place since 
1596. Spenser himself observes that Tipperary is a county 
palatine, the only one of its kind yet remaining in Ireland; since 
1328 the Earls of Ormond had had the privilege of appointing 
seneschals, sheriffs, and judges and of collecting taxes through- 
out the so-called “ Liberty ” of Tipperary, a condition which 
turned to the advantage of fugitives from royal justice; but al- 
most inextricably mingled with the lands of the “ Liberty ” 


85 Charles Smith, The Ancient and Present State of the County and City of 
Cork, Cork, 1815, 1.173. For Murrogh en Ranagh see above under Connaught. 

8° Globe, pp. 635, 650, and 669. 

87 Globe, pp. 655-6. See the letters in the P. R. O. calendared CSPI, 1574-1585, 
68.27, 28, 29, 30 and Henley, pp. 29-31; for the opposite conclusion see Raymond 
Jenkins, TLS, Correspondence, May 11, 1933. 

88 Globe, p. 674; Butler’s Gleanings, p. 183 and map facing p. 157. 
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were those of the “ Cross” of Tipperary, directly under the 
Crown’s authority; it is interesting that the two jurisdictions 
were not united until 1664 and that the present county did not 
come into existence until 1715.°° A second simplification of 
boundaries has occurred since the View was written, the dis- 
appearance of Desmond, in Irish South Munster, a region to 
which Spenser alludes twice; it embraced that part of modern 
Kerry which lies south of the River Maine, and the baronies 
of Bere and Bantry in what is now Cork; belonging, not to the 
FitzGerald Earls of Desmond as one might imagine, but to the 
MacCarthy Mores, Earls of Clancare, until its extinction in 
1606 Desmond, while nominally part of Cork, seems to have 
had a semi-official status under a sheriff appointed by the 
Lord Deputy.’ For the rest Munster was apparently divided 
as it is today. 

To garrison the province Irenaeus wishes to dispose small 
forces at six different points.’ The first, consisting of only one 
hundred, will hold the “ Baintree ” or Bantry, which may be 
either the most southern of the great bays indenting the west 
coast or the region at its head; the View specifies the good 
haven and fishing as well as the tactical advantage of holding 
this position against Donel MacCarthy, the bastard of the Earl 
cf Clancare.*? A second hundred are to take up a similar post 
further north at Castlemaine, where the River Maine flows out 
into Dingle Bay; this will answer for both Desmond and Kerry, 
whose inland boundary ends here. The third force, of two hun- 
dred, is intended to garrison “ Kylmore,” where it can destroy 
“that nest of theeves there ” as well as command the counties 
of Limerick and Cork; “ Kylmore ” is undoubtedly the district, 
sometimes called in translation “‘ the Great Wood,” which the 
undertaker Hugh Cuffe held a few miles west of Kileolman, near 
the border of the two counties; it was also a notorious haunt 


8° Globe, p. 621; JRSAI 22 (1892).359; Sir John Davies, Historical Relations: 
or, a Discovery of the true Causes why Ireland Was never entirely Subdued, Dub- 
lin, 1704, p. $1; Description of Ireland, p. 207; Falkiner, “ Counties,” pp. 193-4; 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 8 (1861-1864) . 42. 

°° Globe, pp. 668 and 672; CSPC, 1601-1603, p. 175; Butler, Gleanings, pp. 13 
and 14; Description of Ireland, pp. 167, 168, 169-70; C. Litton Falkiner, Illustrations 
of Irish History and Topography, London, 1904, map facing p. 103. 

** Globe, pp. 668-9. ®? Description of Ireland, p. 168. 
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of outlaws.®* A fourth company of one hundred will be stationed 
at Cork and a fifth of two hundred at Waterford, both as a 
defence against foreign attack. 

Finally a sixth garrison of two hundred is to hold a position 
‘on this side of Arlo, neere to Moscrie Whirke, which is the 
countrey of the Bourkes, about Kill-Patricke,” where they can 
“scoure both the White Knightes countrey and Arlo, and 
Moscrie Whirke, by which places all the passages of theeves doe 
lye, which convaye theyre stealthes from all Mounster downe- 
wardes towardes Tippararye, and the English Pale, and from 
the English Pale also up unto Mounster.” ** Since the dialogue 
of the View is obviously intended to take place in England, 
“this side of Arlo” can only be a position immediately east 
of the Galtys; and the reference to a downward road thence to 
Tipperary and the Pale suggests that Spenser has in mind a 
map with the eastern side at the bottom of the sheet, the hori- 
zontal position in which Elizabethan cartographers like Boazio 
represented Ireland. “ Moscrie Whirke”’ answers the position 
east of Aherlow and the proximity of the Burkes, for in 1600 
the barony of East Clanwilliam contained “the Burkes of 
Muskrie, the Burkes of Onaught, the Burkes of Coshnaie, part 
ot the O’Briens of Arloghe ”; of a Kilpatrick Dr. Renwick can 
find no trace in this region and suggests Galbally, but conceiv- 
ably Spenser is referring to the townland of Kilpatrick in the 
parish of Lattin, Tipperary, just north of the Galtys; the White 
Knight was a branch of the FitzGerald family whose lands lay 
in county Cork along the south side of the Galtys.°° 

Dr. Renwick observes that of these six garrisons four are 
intended to face the Spanish enemy on the coast and two to 
guard the rebellious hinterland surrounding the poet’s own 
home; in actual numbers the proportion of coast to inland 
forces is five to four, but possibly this involves a mistake in 
arithmetic; the garrisons total nine hundred men, whereas 
Spenser originally intended the composition money to support 


‘ 


°8 Sixteenth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records of Ireland 
(1884), Fiants Elizabeth, 5066; English Historical Review, III (1888), 268 (map); 
Renwick, p. 296. 

°¢ Globe, pp. 668-9. 

°5 Boazio’s map; CSPC, 1589-1600, p. 514; Renwick, p. 296; Goblet, Topographical 
Index. 
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a thousand.** In any case he does not intend to allow the pro- 
vince in which he lives to go unprotected; in addition to the six 
garrisons 335 men are to be supplied by the cities of Munster 
us their proper share in the cost of defence: ten apiece by 
Dingle (“ Dingellechooishe’’), Kinsale, Youghal, Kilmallock, 
Cashel, and Fethard; twenty-five by Clonmel; fifty by Lim- 
erick; and a hundred each by Cork and Waterford.*’ Spenser, 
there can be no doubt, has weighed the relative ability of each 
city to support its burden; but in transferring from the landed 
estates to the cities so large a share of the total burden he 
probably obeys a less disinterested sense of justice. 

The personal factor, one may hazard, enters very largely into 
all that Spenser has to say about Munster, from his affection- 
ately styling that province “the sweetest soyle of Ireland ” to 
the condemnation of his old enemy and neighbor, Lord Roche.** 
In consequence it is not surprising that his geographical ref- 
erences should suggest a complete familiarity with the country- 
side. The very obscurity of places like Kilpatrick and the 
antiquarian enthusiasm which brings to light the destruction 
of Thurles, Mourne, and Buttevant in the fourteenth century 
are evidence of Spenser’s local attachments. The qualifications 
of the Bantry as a military post are more clearly visualized 
than those of any station recommended in the north. Kilmore, 
Slievelougher, Aherlow, and the bog of Allan, it has been shown, 
were all accessible to Kilcolman; but the appearance of the last 
three in his poetry makes this more significant since the geo- 
graphic facts of the View thus become conterminous with what 
is personal in Spenser’s art. 

Of the four provinces, therefore, Munster seems to be that 
with which the View shows the greatest direct familiarity. In 
Connaught Spenser also reveals that he had made his own ob- 
servations; but Leinster, which he must have known as well 
or better, is largely to be garrisoned according to the military 
experience of others. And his reliance on indirect information, 
gathered from either reading or the opinion of soldiers, seems 
to predominate when he refers to the geography of Ulster. 


The University of Cincinnati 


°° Renwick, p. 296; Globe, p. 668. 


®7 Globe, p. 669. Cork is allotted only fifty men in the Globe and Ware texts. 
°8 Globe, pp. 636 and 672. 





TEMPEST IN TEAPOT: REFORM IN LATIN 
PRONUNCIATION 


By Tuomas PyLes 


Evidence abounds to show that from the earliest times the 
English, despite the efforts of foreign teachers, made little effort 
to conform to any model in the pronunciation of Latin save that 
of their own language. Indeed, the same conformity to the 
pattern furnished by the vernacular is to be observed in the 
pronunciation of Latin by the various continental nations. The 
great vowel-shift which was well under way at the beginning of 
the Modern English period has, however, made the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin differ more radically from the classical 
pronunciation than does that of any continental nation. This 
vowel-shift caused different values to be assigned to the various 
letters, and these new values were of course carried over into 
the pronunciation of Latin words. Latin in the mouths of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians has approai- 
mately the same vowels, though the Frenchman’s are likely to 
show nasalization; but the Englishman’s vowels are so different 
from these as to be incomprehensible to a foreign Latinist, 
because the pronunciation of Latin in England has followed 
closely the development of the English language. No other 
cause for the English pronunciation of Latin need be sought 
for. As Henry Bradley says: 


It is sometimes imagined that the modern English way of pro- 
nouncing Latin was a deliberate invention of the Protestant re- 
formers. For this view there is no foundation in fact. It may be 
conceded that English ecclesiastics and scholars who had frequent 
occasion to converse in Latin with Italians would learn to pronounce 
it in the Italian way; and no doubt the Reformation must have 
operated to arrest the growing tendency to the Italianization of 
English Latin. But there is no evidence that before the Reformation 
the un-English pronunciation was taught in the schools. The gram- 
mar-school pronunciation of the early nineteenth century was the 
lineal descendant of the grammar-school pronunciation of the four- 
teenth century.’ 





2Introduction to J. Sargeaunt’s Pronunciation of English Words Derived from 
the Latin, S. P. E. Tract IV (Oxford, 1920), p. 5. 
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Though for convenience’ sake we speak of a continental pro- 
nunciation of Latin, there can be no doubt that there are many 
continental pronunciations, that each nation has made its 
pronunciation of Latin conform to its own sound-system. For 
instance, the name Cicero is [sisero] to a Frenchman, [tsitsero| 
to a German, [tfitfero] to an Italian. There is, indeed, con- 
siderable diversity in continental practice, even in liturgical 
use. Priests are quite likely to pronounce Latin exactly like 
their own vernacular. F. Brittain reports that 
a French priest reciting the Gloria Patri... will say: Siciit erat in 
présipio; a Spanish priest will announce the Gospel as Inithiwm 
sancti ebanhelii; a German priest will end the Lord’s prayer with in 
zaecula zaeculorum; and a Portuguese cantor will sing Adeshta, 


fidelesh, 


and that a Roman Catholic of his acquaintance “ laments that, 
whenever he has heard a Frenchman giving a mere Latin quota- 
tion, he has never understood a word of it, owing to the absence 
of stress-accent and the disfigurement of the Latin by the French 
phrase-accent.” * Erasmus, in his De Recta Latini Graecique 
Sermonis Pronuntiatione (Basiliae, 1528) deplores the complete 
absence of any international pronunciation of Latin, with conse- 
quent confusion: “ one would have thought all Babel had come 
together.” A large part of this confusion he attributes to the 
practice of various nations of pronouncing Latin in their own 
way, and proceeds to give examples of contemporary pronuncia- 
tions of Latin, many chosen, as we should expect, from Dutch 
usage. It is not surprising that the national pronunciations 
have without exception the same phonetic peculiarities as the 
vernacular: the French, Erasmus informs us, pronounce Latin 
u in their own way, and prefix e to words beginning with st 
and sp; the Germans confuse b and 7, saying pipere for bibere 
and biper for piper; some of the Spaniards, like the French, 
prefix e to initial sp and st, and confuse b and v, saying bibit 
for vivit.2 He concludes that it would be best to return to the 
pronunciation of classical times, his conclusions agreeing to a 
surprising extent with those of modern scholarship. 


2 Latin in Church (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 28-9. 


® Erasmus is of course referring to the Spanish fricative [4]. Spain has been called 
g I 
“ Felix natio, ubi vivere est bibere.” 
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It is obvious from what Erasmus says that there was no 
standardised pronunciation for ecclesiastical or diplomatic pur- 
poses; but it must be equally obvious that most English 
speakers of Latin were perfectly aware of the fact that they 
were giving to their vowels qualities which they did not else- 
where have. There must also have been many who could 
change over to a vowel system resembling the continental (we 
may use the singular here for the sake of convenience, though 
bearing in mind that no two languages have vowel systems 
precisely alike) with little more difficulty than is experienced 
to-day by an Englishman in using the “ reformed ” pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. This fact probably explains the famous story of 
the conversation in Latin between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Polish ambassador. I do not think that, in view of what Eras- 
mus tells us of Latin pronunciation in the reign of Henry VIII, 
we are justified in assuming that Elizabeth habitually used 
any pronunciation of Latin other than the traditional English 
one, though she undoubtedly knew the non-English vowel 
qualities. Likewise, when the Duke of Stettin-Pomerania 
visited England in 1602, and his party lost their way, they 
were directed in Latin by an English gentleman, according to 
the diary of Frederic Gerschow, a scholar who accompanied the 
Duke and who recorded the incident. Later, on reaching their 
destination, they got what they wanted through the inter- 
mediary of a learned parson. Joan Parkes, who recounts the 
incident,’ thinks that the fact that the Duke could understand 
the Latin of the gentleman and the parson indicates that the 
vowels had not yet changed so as to be radically different from 
continental vowels. But, as Zachrisson has shown, the vowels 
changed much earlier than has been thought, and G. C. Moore 
Smith is undoubtedly correct in his explanation that the 
learned parson may have accommodated his pronunciation a 
little to the needs of the foreigner.® 

Only a short time after the publication of Erasmus’ book, 
John Cheke (1514-1557) and Thomas Smith (1513-1577) , two 
young Cambridge students who were later to become the great 
classical scholars of the time in England, attempted to reform 


*“ English Vowel-Sounds in Latin,’ Notes and Queries, Feb. 27, 1982, p. 152. 
® Notes and Querics, Mar. 19, 1932, p. 212. 
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the pronunciation of Greek,® which apparently was given the 
contemporary Greek pronunciation, i.e., with ¢, 7, v, «&, o, ve 
all sounded as [i]. Smith and Cheke “ well perceived how the 
vulgar sounding of the Greek was, and concluded it evidently 
false, that so many different letters and diphthongs should have 
but one and the same sound.” * Their scheme was to do away 
with giving “one and the same sound ” to so many letters by 
substituting English vowels; but there can be little doubt that 
the usual English pronunciation of Greek before the reform of 
Cheke and Smith, though under the influence of the contempo- 
rary Greek pronunciation of classical Greek, was distinctly 
national. 

As to the pronunciation of Latin there can be no doubt. 
Lipsius tells us in 1586 that the English pronounce regina, 
amicus, vita as regeina, ameicus, veita, i.e., they substituted 
the contemporary English value of the letter 7 for the Conti- 
nental value [i] with which Lipsius was most familiar.‘ 

Thomas Coryat, the traveler, furnishes us with another early 
record of the difference between English and continental Latin, 
when he tells us why he decided to use the Italian pro- 
nunciation: 


The Italian when he uttereth any Latin word wherein this letter 
i is to be pronounced long, doth always pronounce it as a double e, 
viz. as ee. As for example: he pronounceth feedes for fides: veeta 
for vita: ameecus for amicus, &c. but where the i is not to be pro- 
nounced long he uttereth it as we doe in England, as in the words, 
impius, aquila, patria, Ecclesia: not aqueela, patreea, Eccleseea. 
And this pronunciation is so general in all Italy, that every man 
which speaketh Latin soundeth a double e for an i. Neither is it 
proper to Italy only, but to all other nations whatsoever in Christen- 
dome saving to England. For whereas in my travels I discoursed 
in Latin with Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Danes, Polonians, 
Suecians, and divers others, I observed that every one with whom 
I had any conference, pronounced the i after the same manner that 
the Italians use. Neither would some of them (amongst whom I 
was not a little inquisitive for the reason of this their pronunciation) 
sticke to affirm that Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Hortensius, Caesar, 





®° Their views are set forth in Cheke’s De Pronuntiatione Graecae Potissimum 
Linguae (Basiliae, 1555) and Smith’s De Recta et Emendata Linguae Graecae 
Pronuntiatione (Paris, 1568). 

7 John Strype, Life of Sir Thomas Smith (Oxford, 1820), p. 8. 

8 De Recta Pronuntiatione Latinae Linguae Dialogus (Antwerp, 1628), p. 23. 
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and those other selected flowers of eloquence amongst the auncient 
Romans, pronounced the i in that sort as they themselves doe. 
Whereupon having observed such a generall consent amongst them 
in the pronunciation of this letter, I have thought good to imitate 
these nations herein, and to abandon my old English pronunciation 
of vita, fides, and amicus, as being utterly dissonant from the sound 
of all other Nations; and have determined (God willing) to retayne 
the same till my dying day.® 


Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, written around the 
turn of the century, gives us a good idea of the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin—as well as the Welsh mispronunciation. 
Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson, is displaying young William 
Page’s progress in Latin to Mistress Page: 


Evans. What is “ fair,” William? 

Wit. Pulcher. 

Mistress QuickLy. Polecats! There are fairer things than pole- 
cats, sure. 

Evans. ... What is he, William, that does lend articles? 

Wut. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, and be thus declined, 
Singulariter, nominativo, hic, haec, hoc. 

Evans. Nominativo, hig, hag, hog.... Well, what is your accu- 
sative case? 

Wu. Accusativo, hine. 

Evans. I pray you, have your remembrance, child. Accusativo, 
hing, hang, hog. 

Quick. ** Hang-hog ” is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. 

Evans. Leave your prabbles, oman. What is the focative case, 
William? 

Wii. O.—vocativo, O. 

Evans. Remember, William; focative is caret. 

Quick. And that’s a good root. 

Evans. ... What is your genitive case plural, William? 

Wit. ... Genitive, horum, harum, horum. 

Quick. Vengeance of Jenny’s case! Fie on her! Never name her, 
child, if she be a whore. 

Evans. For shame, ’oman. 

Quick. You do ill to teach the child such words. He teaches him 
to hick and hack, which they'll do fast enough of themselves, and to 
call “ horum,’—fie upon you! ?° 





Drummond of Hawthornden reports Ben Jonson as telling 
him that “ Sealiger writtes ane epistle to Casaubone, wher he 
scorns his [Casaubon’s? But he was a Frenchman who lived in 


® Coryat’s Crudities, Reprint of original ed. of 1611 (Glasgow, 1905). 2. 59-60. 
A: 1. 
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London from 1610-1614. The editor suggests “us”] Englishe 
speaking of Latine, for he thought he had spoken English to 
him.” ** 

Somewhat later, Samuel Sorbiére, a French traveler to Eng- 
land, gives us additional testimony as to the strangeness of 
the English pronunciation of Latin: “ Les Anglais s’expliquent 
en latin d’un certain accent, et avec une prononciation qui ne 
le rend pas moins difficile que leur langue.” ” 

It is not surprising that Milton, with his predilection for 
Italy, should have preferred the Italian pronunciation to the 
English. He expresses himself very clearly on the subject in 
his Tractate on Education, in which he advises teachers of Latin 
to encourage “a distinct and clear pronunciation, as near as 
may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels,” proceeding, 
“for we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our 
mouths in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue; 
but are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close 
and inward; so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth 
is as ill a hearing as Law French.” ** Thomas Ellwood, the 
Quaker, was employed at one time to read to Milton. He 
tells us: 


At my first sitting to read to him, observing that I used the English 
pronunciation, he told me, if I would have the benefit of the Latin 
tongue, not only to read and understand Latin authors, but to con- 
verse with foreigners, either abroad or at home, I must learn the 
foreign pronunciation. To this I consenting, he instructed me how 
to sound the vowels; so different from the common pronunciation 
used by the English, who speak Anglice their Latin, that—with 
some other variations in sounding some consonants in particular 
cases, as c before e and 2 like ch, sc before 7 like sh, &—the Latin 





11 Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of Hawthornden, Shake- 
speare Society (London, 1842), p. 33. An editorial note says, “This seems to 
allude to a curious passage in a letter of Scaliger, addressed, not to Casaubon, 
but to Stephanus Ubertus, in 1608.” F. Brittain, Latin in Church, p. 35, tells that 
Scaliger was visited by some unknown Englishman in Leyden in 1608, and after 
listening to a long discourse in Latin from his visitor, which he did not even recog- 
nize as Latin, expressed his regret that he did not understand English very well. 

12 Voyage en Angleterre (Paris, 1664). The passage is quoted in G. B. Hill’s edi- 
tion of Samuel Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (Oxford, 1905). 1. 1383. Cf. also H. 
Neville, Plato Redivivus (London, 1681), p. 12, in which another continental Euro- 
pean, this time an Italian, speaks of the English pronunciation of Latin. 

18 Prose Works, ed. C. Symmons (London, 1806). 1. 277-8. 
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thus spoken seemed as different from that which was delivered, as 
the English generally speak it, as if it were another language." 


However, Milton had finally to give in, in this as well as in 
other more important matters, for, writing in 1661, he says in 
his Grammar that “ Few will be persuaded to pronounce Latin 
otherwise than their own English.” * 

Samuel Pepys tells amusingly of the discomfiture of an 
“Oxford scholar in a Doctor of Law’s gowne” who, at a 
dinner at the Spanish Ambassador’s, “ though a gentle sort of 
scholar, yet sat like a fool for want of French or Spanish, but 
knew only Latin, which he spoke like an Englishman.” ** 

Pepys’s contemporary, John Evelyn, hearing the exercises at 
Westminster School, condemned “their odd pronouncing of 
Latin, so that out of England none were able to understand it, 
or endure it.” *’ One suspects that Evelyn here is making a 
show of his cosmopolitanism. That a continental pronunciation 
of Latin may have had some currency in England in the seven- 
teenth century, though not in the schools, is faintly implied by 
this remark and perhaps by Pepys’s. The only two rimes I have 
come upon in English poems which indicate any other pro- 
nunciation of Latin than the English come from this period: 
one is from Sir John Denham’s “ A Dialogue between Sir John 
Pooley and Mr. Thomas Killigrew ” and is as follows: 


And I will rub my Mater pia 
To find a Rhyme to Gonorrheia, 
And put it in my Letania. 


This is suspect: the lines themselves indicate that the rime 
may be a bad one. The other rime is from “ Satyr Unmuzzled,” 
published in State-Poems Continued (London, 1702), a collec- 
tion of salacious and political poetry from the period of the 
Restoration: Thomas and Mandamus are in rime (p. 63). In 
the light of all the other evidence, I do not think that the use of 
a continental pronunciation in England could have been any- 
thing more than a rapidly passing vogue confined to a very 
small circle of English cosmopolites. Lord Rochester, who 


* The History of Thomas Ellwood Written by Himself, Morley’s Universal Lib- 
rary, No. 32 (London, 1885), pp. 134-5. 

15 Prose Wks. 3. 441. 

1° Diary, May 5, 1669. 17 Diary, ed. W. Bray (London, 1872). 1. 372. 
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should belong to such a group, always indicates the English 
pronunciation by his rimes of Latin words with English. 
Samuel Butler’s Hudibras contains the following rimes, chosen 
almost at random: satis-hate us, jwvare-miscarry, twice I-vici, 
phenomenas-case. 

Milton’s demand that Ellwood learn the Italian pronuncia- 
tion roused all the sturdy insularity of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who writes of it in his Life of Milton: 


This seems to have been a task troublesome without use. There is 
little reason for preferring the Italian pronunciation to our own, 
except that it is more general: and to teach it to an Englishman 
is only to make him a foreigner at home. He who travels, if he 
speaks Latin, may so soon learn the sounds which every native 
gives it, that he need make no provision before his journey; and if 
strangers visit us, it is their business to practise such conformity to 
our modes as they expect of us in their own countries.** 


Furthermore, the Doctor stuck to his guns: though he un- 
doubtedly could use a continental pronunciation, he would not 
do so in London, for Boswell tells us that “ when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, at one of the dinners of the Royal Academy, pre- 
sented him to a Frenchman of great distinction, he would not 
deign to speak French, but talked Latin though his Excellency 
did not understand it, owing, perhaps, to Johnson’s English 
pronunciation.” ** He was of the opinion, however, that the 
Italian pronunciation was historically more “correct,” for 
Cooper reports a conversation with him in which he said: 

It is probable that the immediate descendants of the Romans would 
be more likely to pronounce the Roman language with propriety, 
than foreign nations. It is probable that persons living in the same 
climate, and on the same spot, would be more apt to fall into the 
pronunciation which a Roman would adopt, than any foreigner: 
for the natural causes that affect pronunciation, would be common 
to the ancient and the modern inhabitant of the place. For these 
reasons I incline to think that the Italians have the chance of being 
more correct than any other nation.”° 


Then, to illustrate, he quoted a passage of Virgil (obviously 


18 Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905). 1. 133. 

® Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1887). 2. 404. 

2°In Joseph Priestley, Theological and Miscellaneous Works, ed. J. T. Rutt 
(Hackney, 1817-32) . 23. 233, note. 
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with the ]talian pronunciation) , saying, “ Pronounce this pas- 
sage like an Englishman, and the beauty almost vanishes: 
pronounce it like an Italian, and it must be felt.” 

Among dissenting voices of the eighteenth century must be 
mentioned Jenkin Thomas Philipps, translator and linguist, 
who has a great deal to say of the faulty way in which the 
English pronounce Latin in his Compendious Way of Teaching 
Antient and Modern Languages (London, 1750). William Mit- 
ford, in his Essay upon the Harmony of Language (London, 
1774), realises the inadequacy of the English pronunciation 
(p. 224 ff.) , but, since “ to imagine it possible to recover within 
many degrees the true pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
languages were preposterous” (p. 213), feels that “ what we 
should endeavour to acquire is not the particular sound of the 
letters, so much as the general harmony of the language” 
(p. 228) ; however, “ the difficulty, or rather the awkwardness 
of altering our usual pronunciation of the Latin vowels, so as 
to give the proper quantities to all syllables, were perhaps 
most easily overcome by adopting the Italian sound of all the 
vowels ” (p. 229). 

To list rimes from the poets showing the English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin would be an almost endless task; furthermore, it 
would only serve to support what we already know. The poems 
of Swift and Byron, to mention only two outstanding figures, 
abound in such rimes: Swift has, e. g., fallow-Gallo, praeditum- 
credit ’em, abomine ’em-ad hominem, ecclesiae-please ye, penn’d 
*em-commendam, bite ’em-infinitum, undermine ’em-jus divi- 
num, vary-episcopari, jaws, trow-plaustro, imprimis-rhyme is; 
Byron has niger-oblige ’er-bos piger, Davus sum-hum-dumb, nil 
admirari-vary-wary, quarum-harem-spare ‘em, vulgarit-share 
it, -mores-stories, negotiis-sociis-ferocious, male-gayly-daily, 
way-sine qua, quibble, he-impossibile, desideratum-substratum- 
relate ’em, great as-Cincinnatus-potatoes, question-Hephaes- 
tion-digestion, belli-well I-fell I, can be-de se." 

Despite occasional signs of preference, in England and else- 
where, for an Italian pronunciation of Latin as being histori- 
cally more “ pure ” than any other—an utterly mistaken notion 
advanced even by that superb pillar of common sense, Dr. 


21 See also G. C. Moore Smith, “ The English Language and the ‘ Restored’ Pro- 
nunciation of Latin,” Jespersen Miscellany (Copenhagen, 1930), pp. 171-3. 
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Johnson—there are few evidences of real discontent with the 
“ old” pronunciation, which seems to have served well enough 
for all practical purposes, until the nineteenth century, which 
brought with it the rise of linguistic scholarship. 

As early as 1846, Charles Kraitsir, M.D., advocated what 
he believed the Roman pronunciation of Latin in his Signifi- 
cance of the Alphabet (Boston) , and Mrs. M. L. Putnam, writ- 
ing in the North American Review in 1849,*° gives the full sane- 
tion of her authority to Kraitsir’s book, at the same time 
expressing in no uncertain terms her dissatisfaction with, and 
her disgust for, the traditional English pronunciation. This 
learned lady well merits quotation on the subject, not only of 
Latin pronunciation, but also of refinement and propriety of 
diction in English. Because of the English method of pro- 
nouncing Latin, she writes, 


many coarse and unpleasant sounds are conveyed into the Latin 
which are wholly foreign to it, and which are plainly corruptions in 
our own language. Of these is the sound given to s and t before i 
followed by a vowel. This harsh sound—so displeasing to a refined 
ear, that, even in English, every elegant speaker is careful to avoid 
it, where this can be done without the appearance of affectation,— 
is strenuously insisted upon, and its use amply illustrated by ex- 
amples. We even go beyond the English in this respect; for whereas 
they exempt from change the t preceded by s, our grammarians 
instruct us to pronounce Sallustius, Salluscheus; mixtio, mixcheo, 
etc. Even these preliminary rules are not deemed sufficient; but, 
since the unwarped mind of a child is continualiy liable to err into 
the right, his memory is continually refreshed by foot notes, which 
instruct him that ar-ti-wm is arsheum, and that the comparative of 
mit-is is not mit-i-or, as he might reasonably suppose, but misheor 
(pp. 441-2). 


Reform was definitely in the air, whether needed or not,”* 


22 68. 436-65. 

28 There was more need for it in America than in England, and the reformed 
pronunciation made its way here more rapidly than in England largely because of 
the lack of a standard system here. New England long continued in the English 
tradition; but in the Middle States the Dutch and the Germans introduced their 
own methods. See W. M. Nevin, Mercersburg Review 4 (1852).187-8: “ As one of 
the fundamental maxims it was laid down to us, in the Grammar of Dr. Ross, 
which we learned by heart, that an Anglicized pronunciation of Latin must be 
cautiously avoided ”; instead, the Pennsylvania schoolboys strove for a “ sublime, 
sonorous pronunciation of the vowels a and e.” In the South and West, French 
pronunciation was quite frequently heard. To these must be added the Italianized 


5 
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and the years 1850-80 saw the publication of the results of 
research into Latin pronunciation carried on in Germany, 
America, and England. In 1851, Samuel Steman Haldeman, 
zoologist, geologist, chemist, naturalist, spelling reformer, col- 
lege professor, operator of a sawmill, and prominent Catholic 
convert (DAB), published his Elements of Latin Pronuncia- 
tion, for the Use of Students (Philadelphia) , in which he ad- 
vocated a reformed pronunciation based upon his researches 
into the ancient Roman pronunciation. Much more important 
is W. P. Corssen’s Uber Aussprache, Vokalismus und Betonung 
der lateinischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1858-9) , embodying scholar- 
ship of a high order: it is with Corssen that the student of 
Latin pronunciation must start, for all subsequent investiga- 
tions of the classical pronunciation must be based to a large 
extent on his work. J. F. Richardson, in his Roman Orthoépy: 
a Plea for the Restoration of the True System of Latin Pro- 
nunciation (New York, 1859), was one of the first American 
scholars to adopt the reformed methods of pronunciation, 
though some of his views are not accepted by more recent 
scholarship. According to J. E. Sandys, “it was mainly owing 
to a pamphlet issued in 1871 by Professor G. M. Lane, of 
Harvard, that a reformed pronunciation of Latin was adopted 
in all the colleges and schools of the United States.” ** Men- 
tion should also be made of the Tafels’ (Dr. Leonard and 
Professor Rudolph) Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alpha- 
bet (Philadelphia, 1860), G. K. Bartholomew’s Grammar of 
the Latin Language (Cincinnati, 1873), and Walter Blair’s 
Latin Pronunciation, an Inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the 
Latin Language during the Classical Period (New York and 
Chicago, 1873). By the time of the publication of Blair’s 
book, Professor Haldeman was able to state that “after a 
struggle of twenty years, the claims of genuine Latin and 


Latin of the Catholic clergy taught in parochial schools and Catholic colleges, all 
together forming, according to Harry Thurston Peck, Latin Pronunciation (New 
York, 1894), “a picturesque confusion such as no European country ever knew” 
(p. 6). 

24“ Classics,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.) 6.461. The statement is not 
strictly true, as we shall see later. W. A. Ellis tells that in the Chicago high school 
which he attended in 1878 the English pronunciation was in almost universal use, 
though “in Greek we gave the continental sounds to the vowels” (“ Those Good 
Old Days,” Classical Journal 27. 484-96) . 
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Greek pronunciation have been admitted on both sides of the 
Atlantic, by an almost simultaneous movement, although some 
of the American colleges had adopted the ancient method at 
an earlier date.” ** Nevertheless, statistics gathered by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington show that in 1876 out of 
237 colleges consulted, 90 used the English, 75 the continental, 
72 the reformed method. Says A. G. Hopkins: 


They [these figures] seem to show . . . that there is no great clamor 
in America for the Roman pronunciation. ... Public opinion seems 
to be far from satisfied in regard to it, and the great majority of 
our schools and colleges do not adopt it. Harvard and Princeton 
use it: on the other hand Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, and multi- 
tudes of others do not. These statistics still further show that this 
attempt at reform has simply introduced a disturbing and distract- 
ing force into our education. Instead of having the English and the 
Continental,—two systems tolerably congenial—we now have a 
third, which lays hold of many our our preparatory schools, and 
which introduces only confusion into our colleges. We shall not for 
many years recover from the demoralization which has been occa- 
sioned by this attempt to foist upon us an uncongenial and an ill- 
matured system of Latin pronunciation.”® 


Meanwhile, in England, Professors Munro and Palmer pub- 
lished their Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation (Cambridge and 
Oxford) in 1871, and the same year saw the publication of H. 
J. Roby’s Grammar of the Latin Language, of which at least 
150 pages are devoted to phonology. Benjamin Hall Kennedy 
likewise devoted at least 68 pages of his Public School Latin 
Grammar (London, 1871) +9 phonology and its applications. 
According to J. E. Sandys,*' the reformed pronunciation was 
adopted at University College, London, and at Shrewsbury, 
Marlborough, Liverpool College, Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich, 
and the City of London School. In 1874 A. J. Ellis published 
his Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin 
(London) , expounding a system so complex that it is doubtful 
whether even Macaulay’s schoolboy could have followed it.”* 


25 Review of Blair’s Lat. Pron. in Southern Magazine 6 (1873). 626. 

26“ The Reform in Pronouncing Latin,” International Review 11 (1881). 73-4. 

*7 Toc. cit., p. 457. 

28 It should be mentioned in passing that some years previous to the introduction 
of the reform with which we are concerned, certain schoolmasters had begun to 
insist upon observance of the classical quantities. In his Two Trifles (London, 
1895), Fitzedward Hall tells of being taken to task by his teacher for saying 
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What was the reception recorded this first generation of 
reformers? Fired with missionary zeal, they seem to have 
overstepped themselves, making such difficult distinctions as 
A. J. Ellis makes when he says 
the names of Roman writers which are anglicised, as Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, receive their English sounds, and in accordance with them, 
we must when speaking English talk of Cicero as Sis’ser-oh, and 
Caesar as Seize-her, &c. just as we necessarily use Rome, Naples, 
Venice, and Florence as English words. ... It is only in recently 
introduced names of foreign countries, towns, and people, that those 
who know the languages venture to introduce the native pronuncia- 
tion in English sentences. We must adopt the same course with 
regard to Latin names and Latin words and phrases introduced in- 
to English sentences, as we now adopt for French.”° 


Who is qualified offhand to make such a distinction? Would 
one make it, say, between Caesar and Scaliger, sine qua non 
and fiert facias? Professor Lemuel S. Potwin, of Western Re- 
serve College, was not so moderate as Ellis. He was for going 
the limit, even in the pronunciation of familiar names like 
Cicero, apparently out of respect for the feelings of their 
bearers, for he writes, “If there is any reader of this Article by 
the name of Cook, let him imagine himself addressed for a 
few days by everybody as Soos, and he ean tell how Cicero 
would have felt.” 

Furthermore, respect for the method was not likely to be 
engendered by continual references to the “ English barbaric 
pronunciation ” and by violent disagreement and uncertainty 
among the reformers themselves. A. J. Ellis, for instance, 
admits that the “ restored ” pronunciation is a makeshift, but 
“these rough approximations will probably suffice for all school 
purposes” (Quant. Pron., p. 8). He is in disagreement with 


, 
doctrinal instead of doctrinal. Quick as a flash, this remarkable lad responded: “If 
others, in their solicitude to propagate refinement, choose to be irritated or éxcited, 
because of what they take to be my genuine igndrance in oratory, they should at 


least be sure that their discomposure is not gratuitous. ” (I have, for the sake of 


uniformity, not used Hall’s method of indicating stress in this passage.) Cf. also 
the fury of Dr. Skinner in Samuel Butler’s Way of All Flesh (1903), because 
Ernest pronounced Thalia with a short 7. “And this to me,” he thundered, ‘“‘ who 
never made a false quantity in my life” (Chap. 30). 

*° Quantitative Pronunciation, pp. 2-3, note. 

8° © Shall We Adhere to the English Method of Pronouncing Latin?” New Eng- 
lander 37 (1878). 822. 
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many of the reformers when he says, “ The diphthongal forms 
we, oe, I shall render by a broader e, like the German 4 in 
spriche ” (p. 5). In his proposed system, he allows t and d 
their English sounds, though “ it scarcely admits of doubt that 
these were as unknown to the Latins, as they are now to most 
Europeans. But these sounds are most easy to English organs ” 
(p. 7). On the other hand, English organs are disregarded in 
the pronunciation of consonantal w, to be “ produced by sound- 
ing v without allowing the lower lip to touch the upper teeth ” 
(p. 5). And after English organs have shaped themselves to 
sound v in this troublesome fashion, Ellis informs their owners 
that “it is not to be concluded that I consider these sounds to 
be perfectly correct or even justifiable by any authorities which 
can be cited” (p. 7) .“' Such indecision, even if justified, does 
not inspire confidence. 

Then there were the proposed new sounds themselves. Eng- 
lishmen (and Americans) could be expected to boggle at some 
of them, and boggle they did, particularly at the pronuncia- 
tion of c, g before e, i as {k], [g] and at v as [w]. Professor Max 
Miiller ** attempted to come to the rescue with a rationalisa- 
tion, and argued that a “ modified pronunciation ” of ¢ before 
> and i was “ not incompatible with the evidence derived from 
Latin words transcribed by the Greeks, or Greek words tran- 
scribed by the Romans.” He points out that “in trying to 
introduce a more correct pronunciation of Latin, the great 
stumbling block has always been the hard pronunciation of 
c before e, i, y, ae, eu, oe,” that “* Are we to pronounce Kikero, 
et ketera, skiskere?’ has generally been considered, if not a con- 
vincing, at all events a most telling, argument against phonetic 
reformers.” Even scholars who are fully convinced of the 
“hard” sound have seldom ventured to adopt it, “ whether 
from fear of ridicule or from a dislike of the harsh and dis- 
agreeable sound.” He states that “I have never heard ¢ pro- 
nounced as k before e and 7 in any school or university of 

31. Cf, J. F. Roxburgh, a proponent of the reformed pronunciation, who as recently 
as 1927 writes of it: “If we obeyed all these rules literally, schoolmastering would 
be a gay profession. There would not be a dull moment in a Lower School Form 
while the correct pronunciation of zephyrus or occurrerat was being taught. How- 
ever, most schools are content with P for PH, and do not rise either to the French 


U or to the Italian double consonants’ (Spectator 138. 795). 
82 On the Pronunciation of C,” Academy 2 (1871). 145-6. 
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Germany or France, though I believe there is hardly a scholar 
who has not declared his decided opinion that this is the right 
pronunciation.” In a later article,** Max Miiller writes that he 
himself is in favor of k for c before front vowels (though hold- 
ing out for a dento-labial v), and that he had merely wished, 
in justifying a “ modified pronunciation” of c before front 
vowels, to remove a stumbling-block, declaring himself content 
to “leave the decision with those to whose judgment in this 
matter I shall most willingly bow, to Professor Munro of Cam- 
bridge and Professor E. Palmer of Oxford,” who had been 
invited by the schoolmasters of England to issue a scheme of 
Latin pronunciation which would ensure uniformity in any 
changes contemplated. 

The Syllabus drawn up by Munro and Palmer was, according 
to Robinson Ellis, who reviews the situation up to 1874, 


at once introduced into several of the larger schools in England, at 
least in the higher forms. I myself adopted it for the use of my 
classes in University College [London], and a very similar scheme 
of pronunciation was only last year printed by Professor Key for 
University College School. Independently of this, a reformed pro- 
nunciation has been adopted in various educational establishments 
in this country; and it is no uncommon occurrence in my classes 
to find students on their arrival already trained in the new method, 
with such slight differences (and they are really slight) as the 
divergence of opinion on particular points makes unavoidable.** 


The experiment can, however, 


hardly be said as yet to have been adequately tried in schools, or 
properly seconded in the Universities. At Oxford, when I examined 
viva voce as Classical Moderator in 1872, I was the only examiner 
who used the reformed pronunciation, and those who came before 
me for examination did not generally seem familiar with it. Even 
now the old use predominates, and it is to be feared that even those 
trained by the Syllabus at school, e. g., at Shrewsbury, Marlborough, 
Liverpool College, Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich College and the City 
of London School, are induced to give it up, or at least to suppress 
it, when they proceed to the Universities (Ibid., p. 399). 


Moreover, he feels that, if it is to be successful, the reformed 
pronunciation alone should be taught, instead of allowing the 


88 “On the Pronunciation of Latin,” Academy 2 (1871). 565-8. 
** Report on Latin Philology, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1873-4, p. 
398. 
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old pronunciation to linger on side by side with the new. How- 
ever, the “lamentable fluctuation of opinion exhibited by the 
schoolmasters in their conference this year is a clear proof, if 
any proof were wanted, of the difficulties which invariably 
attend any real reform” (p. 399). Fourteen years later, as we 
shall see, this same Professor Robinson Ellis was to champ at 
the bit over the absence of “lamentable fluctuation ” in the 
manifesto of the Cambridge Philological Society issued in 
1887," | 

By 1880, despite the efforts of the reformers, comparatively 
little progress had been made. D. B. King reports that “ inter- 
est in the new method seems to be dying out in England, the 
head masters having in many cases gone back to the old 
method, and no serious attempt having been made to introduce 
the new pronunciation into Cambridge,” adding that “in this 
country [America] its introduction has been much more 
general.” *° A. G. Hopkins reports that “in England, which is 
the home of the movement, the reform is but half-hearted and 
partial,” and quotes the Head Master of Rugby as writing, 
“ T think reformed Latin pronunciation a mere waste of time.” *” 
Professor Palmer of Oxford—himself one of the authors of the 
Syllabus—said of it, “I am not aware that individual pro- 
fessors, tutors, or lecturers venture upon it in dealing with their 
classes, nor have I heard that Cambridge has been more enter- 
prising,” adding, “I regard the syllabus as having fallen still- 
born.” ** Professor T. A. Thatcher quotes “a fellow of one of 
the colleges of Oxford” to the effect that “zeal for the new 
pronunciation has sadly cooled”; that “it has been given up 


‘ 


35 One feels from the tone of his remarks that the school spirit of an old Oxonian 
has been aroused at the effrontery of the “ Cambridge triumvirate ” (J. Peile, J. P. 
Postgate, J. S. Reid) in presuming to prescribe for Oxford men, rather than his 
scholarly acumen, when he says: “I had hoped that some other voice than mine 
would have given expression to the dissatisfied feeling which the recent manifesto 


of the Cambridge triumvirate . . . cannot fail to produce among Oxford men... . 
It is an outrage to research and to criticism alike to be told dogmatically that as 
a consonant was always w. .. . Let us by all means aim to formulate our doctrine 


of immaculate pronunciation—I, for one, have, since 1873, invariably used the 
syllabus then drawn up, not without occasional protests from my friends—but let 
us take all possible care that our doctrine is a real expression of catholic feeling on 
the subject” (Academy 29. 205). It is difficult to see what catholicity of opinion has 
to do with the matter. 

86 Tatin Pronunciation (Boston, 1895), p. 8. Written 1880. 

87 International Review 11 (1881). 73. 8° Quoted ibid., p. 73. 
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again in most schools, and may in fact be said to be extinct.*® 
The plight of the scientific linguist is expressed by A. H. Sayce: 


At present it is impossible for the comparative philologist in 
England to lecture upon Latin without the aid of blackboard and 
chalk. When he speaks of 7 in Sanskrit or other tongues, the 
ordinary student thinks of e (as in English); when he refers to e 
and ai the audience writes downs a and 7; and so long as agis and 
cecidi are pronounced ejis and sesidai, it is impossible to show that 
they have any connection with ago and cadere.*° 


Meanwhile, on this side of the Atlantic, the reformed pro- 
nunciation, though received somewhat more generally than in 
England, was coming in for a goodly share of lambasting. T. A. 
Thatcher, a professor at Yale, was one of its staunchest op- 
ponents. In an article in the New Englander,** he makes much 
of our ignorance of the true Roman pronunciation (a favorite 
argument of the conservatives) , expresses alarm over what may 
happen to proper names and Latin phrases in English in the 
event that Corssen’s and Richardson’s “ theories ” are put into 
general practice, but is consoled by the fact that “ these reforms 
have not thus far commended themselves to general accep- 
tance.” ** Eleven years later, N. W. Benedict, Principal of the 
Rochester Free Academy, takes a cautious view, feels that a 
“concord of utterance, a harmony of diction,” though highly 
desirable, is impossible of achievement.** In 1878 E. H. Twin- 
ing alludes to a brochure of thirty pages by Professor M. M. 
Fisher appearing early in April of that year, in which Professor 
Fisher gives his views upon the pronunciation of Latin, in the 
form of an attack upon the Roman system and a defence of 
the English method. Twining’s article attempts to answer 
Fisher’s strictures, and is vigorously in favor of the reformed 
system.”* 


3° New Englander 37 (1878). 827-8. 

*° Introduction to the Science of Language (London, 1880). 2. 342-3. 

719 (1861). 102-25. 

*2In 1878 Professor Thatcher had not shifted his position an inch. Despite the 
obvious fact that the traditional pronunciation had been supplanted almost every- 
where in America by that time by the reformed method, he still thought the reform 
a failure. See his article in the New Englander 37. 827-34. 

‘8 Kighty-fifth Annual Report of the Regents of the University [of the State of 
New York], (Albany, 1872), pp. 485-96. 

** Western 4. 413-26. 
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One of the most amusing blasts against the new-fangled 
pronunciation appeared in 1879 in the American Church Re- 
view (31. 102-18) under the title “ The ‘Roman Method’ of 
Pronouncing Latin a Mischievous Mistake.” The author, N. E. 
Cornwall, simply cannot swallow the [{k] for ¢ and [g] for g 
before front vowels; but even more loathsome, in his opinion, 
is [w| for v. He writes, and one can almost see his lip curling 
with scorn as he does so: 


What an exhibition American boys would make of themselves, re- 
peating the Latin words vivo, vivis, vivit, vivimus, vivitis, vivunt 
with this pronunciation, wee-wo, wee-wees, wee-weet, wee-wee-moos, 
wee-wee-tees, wee-woont. ... Many boys and girls, as well as men 
and women, in America, have great power of endurance. But any 
lingo so barbarous would soon prove intolerable to all... . And it is 
a happy circumstance for the cause of high rhetoric, that one of its 
finest specimens, in the famous dispatch of that great general and 
orator, Julius Caesar, “ veni, vidi, vici,” was committed to written 
characters, and not handed down orally, in such childish utterances 
as these: way-nee, wee-dee, wee-kee. ... It is to be hoped that 
such a barbarous pronunciation, whatever it may be called, will 
be henceforth regarded, not only by thorough scholars, but also 
by young students, at least in England and America, as a thoroughly 
punctured and exploded bubble. For it is, at the best, an empty 
and puerile conceit, especially adapted, and apparently, in part, 
designed, for the amusement of young students, in all nations, ex- 
cept, possibly, Germans. To thorough scholars whose knowledge 
of Latin is verified and established by the constant perusal of an- 
cient writings of every period, and to diligent students of those 
languages which are most directly descended from the Latin, that 
whimsical conceit is sheer nonsense (pp. 116-7) .*° 


Evidently the American character has undergone a process of 


*5 See also “Sauce for the Latin Goose and English Gander,” Atlantic Monthly 
61 (1888) .281-2, in which an old-fashioned man complains: “ When my latest 
born comes home from school, and quotes an ancient warrior (whom he indicates 
as Yulius Keyser) to the effect that ‘ Wayny, Weedy, Weeky,’ I try to persuade 
myself that my ear rather than his tongue is at fault, as regards an apparent loss 
of virility in the once familiar utterance.” A somewhat different view is held by 
Walter Sellar and Robert J. Yeatman in their humorous history, 1066 and All 
That (New York, 1931). They explain: “Julius Caesar . . . set the memorable 
Latin sentence, ‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici,’ which the Romans, who were all very well edu- 
cated, construed correctly. The Britons, however, who of course still used the old 
pronunciation, understanding him to have called them ‘ Weeny, Weedy and Weaky,’ 
lost heart and gave up the struggle, thinking that he had already divided them All 
into Three Parts” (p. 2). 
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steady deterioration since Mr. Cornwall’s day, for American 
schoolboys do meekly say “ wee-wees ” and make Julius Caesar 
talk like the emasculated Sam Weller of Mr. Cornwall’s imagi- 
nation, and there are no signs of a revolutionary war in the 
offing. The best that E. H. Smith could do in answer to Mr. 
Cornwall’s invective was to point out that “the mere fact that 
this [reformed] method has been adopted by the Professors in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and by a majority of the head masters 
of public schools in England, and in this country by Harvard 
and many other colleges, entitles it at least, to consideration 
and careful attention.” *° 

We have seen that the first attempt at reform in England, 
as a result of the Munro and Palmer Syllabus in 1871, was none 
too successful. The battle was renewed by the Cambridge 
Philological Society in 1886, when a committee was appointed 
to draw up a scheme for the reformed pronunciation. This 
committee’s preliminary report was published in March, 1886, 
in the Academy (29. 170-1) ,*” to be issued with some revisions 
the following year under the title The Pronunciation of Latin in 
the Augustan Period (London). The committee explain their 
method in a foreword: 

It having been felt by some teachers at Cambridge that the time 
had come to make a further attempt to correct the errors of the 
ordinary English pronunciation of Latin, a letter of enquiry was 
sent out to ascertain the amount of support which such an attempt 
would receive. This called forth very encouraging answers from lec- 
turers in almost every college in Cambridge and not a few school- 
masters. The following statement was therefore drawn up by a 
small committee: it has been fully discussed at two meetings of the 
Society as an approximate statement of the pronunciation of Latin 
by the educated classes in the Augustan period. 


An anonymous writer in the Saturday Review,** exasperated 
by the Cambridge manifesto, sums up the situation prior to 
1887. He regrets very deeply that such a thing as pronuncia- 
tion reform was ever started, indeed, seems to be a man who 
is constitutionally “agin” all change: 


46 The ‘Roman Method’ of Pronouncing Latin—Is It a Mistake?” American 
Church Review 31 (1879). 377. 

‘7 For dissenting opinions see H. J. Roby and R. Ellis, Academy 29 (1886). 187, 
205. 


*° 64 (Oct. 15, 1887). 513-4. 
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For a good many years past various systems of the kind have been 
put forward at headmaster’s [sic] conferences and similar meetings, 
but the Universities have hitherto been indocile to change, and 
as long as they did not move, it was practically impossible for 
schools to do anything. ... The Cambridge circular . . . changes 
the plaything into a “sealed pattern.” If Oxford were to follow 
suit, there can be little doubt that the system would become almost 
universal—till another rose... . Why, then, with nothing (or Sz 
Peu Que Rien) to gain, with a great deal to lose, and with no dis- 
coverable motive except the desire of innovation, should we cut our- 
selves off from the traditions of English scholarship, confuse and 
muddle the whole system of training, and install upon the ruins of 
the old something which will last—how long? 


An American writer in the Syracuse Academy (“A Journal of 
Secondary Education ’’) *® states that “the advantages of this 
[reformed] pronunciation are wholly confined to the business 
of instruction, and even within these limits are not very great.” 
Already, apparently, people had begun to pronounce familiar 
Latin words and phrases in English context (such as principia, 
sine qua non, etc.) with the new pronunciation, and the writer, 
quite reasonably I should say, deplores this as “ bad form ”: 


What we here wish to insist upon is that it betrays a lack of respect 
for the amenities and proprieties of social intercourse,—in short that 
it is in bad form—to speak Latin words or phrases outside the class- 
room, otherwise than in the traditional English manner. ... There 
is a very large class of young persons “ graduating ” from schools 
and colleges who are apt to carry with them into social life the con- 
ception that the pronunciation they have been taught is the right 
pronunciation, and that they must continue to use it whenever they 
have occasion to utter a Latin word or phrase just as they would 
try to speak by the dictionary in their own language or in French 
or German. ... Outside the walls [of the class-room] exists a great 
tradition of Latin pronunciation, to ignore which betrays an abysmal 
lack of savoir faire, a disloyalty to the decencies of life, an un- 
familiarity with the code of polite intercourse. Good form in Latin 
pronunciation means pronunciation according to the ancient custom 
of English and American scholars. This alone is unobtrusive, quiet 
and gentlemanly. 


The editor of Scribner’s Magazine * tells of hearing Terence’s 
Phormio in the original Latin given by Harvard students in the 


49“ Good Form in Latin Pronunciation ” 4 (1889). 348-50. 
5°94 (1898). 506-7. 
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Sanders Theatre in Cambridge. “ Of course,” he tells us, “ the 
now current ‘ classical’ pronunciation of Latin was in full blast; 
and I, whose classical studies date back to the days of the 
old ‘ Oxford’ pronunciation, looked forward to a new sensa- 
tion.” He began to feel, however, that something was wrong, 
and soon saw clearly enough that what he was hearing was no 
more like the Roman speech of Terence’s time (one wonders 
how he knew so precisely what the speech of Terence’s time was 
like) than an American schoolboy’s pronunciation of French 
is like French. “ Realising this, I began also to see that the 
now current ‘ classical’ pronupciation of Greek must be in pre- 
cisely the same evil case: resulting in a gibberish no whit 
better.” He proceeds, with some heat, “ Yet these twin jargons 
pretend to be classically spoken Greek and Latin. Proh pudor! 
One blushes at the effrontery of our universities. .. .” His 
expectations of the reformed pronunciation seem rather un- 
reasonable, however, for he declares, “ It seems to me unques- 
tionable that our university professors have by no means 
given us the authentic vowel and consonant sounds—let alone 
the characteristic vocal inflection and accent—of classic Greek 
and Roman speech, but have only taken certain entirely Eng- 
lish (or American) sounds and distributed them afresh over the 
alphabet, thus giving the alphabet a phonetic interpretation 
quite new to us.” However, if the reformed pronunciation of 
Latin seems a sorry thing, the introduction of “the so-called 
‘classical’ pronunciation of Greek appears simply impudent.” 
Greek is not a dead language, the writer declares—amazingly 
enough, ancient and modern, Greek are “ really one and the 
same.” Therefore we can learn Greek from a native; but we 
cannot do so with Latin. “‘ What best substitute, then, can we 
find for a Latin vox viva? It seems to me that the old, now 
abandoned ‘ Oxford’ vronunciation gives us this best substi- 
tute. It is admittedly not classical . . . but it is at least Eng- 
lish and therefore alive.” 

Despite occasional opposition, however, in 1901 it was esti- 
mated that the reformed pronunciation was in use by more 
than 96% of the students of Latin in American secondary 
schools.*t The most important of the “ die-hards” seems to 


51 See J. E. Sandys, loc. cit., p. 461. 
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have been Professor Charles E. Bennett of Cornell, who was 
still against the reformed pronunciation in 1917, and _ pre- 
sumably until his death in 1921. Professor Bennett was forced 
to admit that, though the English and continental methods 
survived in America in 1901, “ probably the two together are 
not represented by five per cent. of the Latin pupils of the 
secondary schools; in the colleges the percentage must be lower 
still.” °? He was still saying in 1917, after enumerating the 
difficulties and disadvantages of the reformed pronunciation: 


The foregoing practical considerations . . . coupled with the prac- 
tically universal failure to adhere to its principles, have long seemed 
to my mind valid grounds for its abandonment. ... Certainly it can 
no longer be held to be a moral duty to maintain a system of pro- 
nunciation which the experience of twenty years has shown to 
result in miserable failure, and the intrinsic difficulties of whose 
accurate application are so evident. ... The foregoing are the 
considerations which have for years weighed with me, and which 
have finally compelled me to believe that the retention of our present 
unmethodical ‘method’ of pronouncing Latin has proved itself a 
serious mistake. ... Certain educators advocate the employment 
of the Roman pronunciation on moral grounds, urging that it is our 
bounden duty to apply what we know to be true. It is equally on 
moral grounds (among others) that I would urge the immediate 
abandonment of the Roman pronunciation. ... The English pro- 
nunciation is at least honest. It confessedly violates vowel quantity, 
thought I doubt whether it actually does so any more than the 
Roman method as actually employed. ... The sober conservative 
sense of German and English educators has thus far resisted .. . 
this unwise spirit of innovation. In America we are unfortunately 
too prone to view with favour any new idea, educational or other, 
and to embark precipitately in experiments which involve serious 
consequences.** 


Professor Bennett is quite correct in his remark anent the 
wariness of English educators. English acceptance of the re- 
formed pronunciation was not so eager as in America, despite 
the authority of the Cambridge Philologicai Society. There 
was so much backsliding that the fight had to be taken up anew 
by the Modern Languages Association in 1901, by the Classical 
Association in 1904-5, and by the Philological Societies of Ox- 

52 The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School (New York, 1906), 


p. 66. 
58 Tbid., ed. 1917, pp. 76-80. 
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ford and Cambridge in 1906. The reform was ultimately 
accepted by the various groups of head masters in December 
1906-January 1907, and the proposed scheme formally ap- 
proved by the Board of Education in February 1907. How- 
ever, as an anonymous writer in the Spectator ** put it, the mat- 
ter was still far from settled: “ Of the public schools, Eton and 
Westminster are understood to hold aloof, partially or en- 
tirely.””, Westminster, the writer points out, would no doubt 
find herself in difficulties as regards the annual Latin play, 
“which would become unintelligible to old Westminster boys 
for a generation unless they chose to put themselves to school 
again.” “Sentiment,” he tells us, “or, as some people prefer 
to call it, taste, is in very many cases, perhaps in most, the de- 
cisive factor in the refusal of the ‘ restored’ pronunciation.” 
Everything was to this writer fairly easy to accept save [w] 
for v: 


Read the virile phrase ‘ vivida vis animi’ to him [the senior classic] 
in the English way, and then ask him to find anything virile, or 
rather wereel, in weewida weese animi, and he will writhe in agony. 
In truth, to be told that the satisfactory mouthing out of such words 
as ‘ vilis,’ ‘ vigor,’ ‘ vindex,’ and other vital and vituperative words 
must give place to the weak wailings of the ‘ w’s’ is a hard saying. 


However, to this writer “it is difficult to regard the whole 
movement ...as a matter of supreme importance,” and it is 
his belief that “ the national clock is not being put very far back 
every day because a large number of thinking persons still pre- 
fer ‘v’ to ‘w,’ and cannot put up with ‘ weekee’ as the final 
word of Caesar’s message to the Senate.” 

The English are apparently more tenacious than Americans, 
for usage is still far from uniform in England, though Henry 
Bradley could quite correctly state in 1920 that the “ tradi- 
tional system of pronunciation is rapidly becoming obsolete,” ** 
whereas I should think it perfectly safe to say that the reform- 
ers have had a complete victory in America. On the other hand, 
a committee appointed by the Prime Minister in England in 
1921 could only state that the reformed way “ has established 
itself without any difficulty in the Secondary Schools and the 


5498 (1907). 526-7. 
55 Introduction to Sargeaunt’s Pronunciation of Engl. Words Derived from the 
Lat., p. 5. 
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Girls’ Schools. It has been officially adopted in most of the 
Public Schools, but in only a few of them is it consistently and 
uniformly used.” *® Dissenting voices in this country have been 
few. S. I. Lex in 1908 thought the Roman method sheer folly, 
rising to heights of patriotic emotion when he writes, “ As lovers 
of our own country, as lovers of our own language, the richest 
and best language on the globe we inhabit, let us rise in our in- 
tellectual independence, and throw off this foreign yoke, and 
be no longer ‘ slaves to a horde of petty tyrants.’” *’ Professor 
A. W. Anthony’s statement in 1909 that there was “ no present 
warrant for a standard pronunciation in present or prospective 
conversational uses,” his question “ Why perpetuate longer a 
custom of less than thirty years’ duration, which has naught 
but a worn-out theory to commend it?” ** brought forth a 
storm of protest in the Nation.*® However, as lately as 1927, 
Professor B. L. Ullman of the University of Chicago expressed 
his belief that the present emphasis on the correlation of Latin 
and English vocabulary might suggest to some that the ad- 
vantages of the English pronunciation are perhaps greater than 
was realised at the time of the adoption of the reformed method, 
and referred to “ meticulous accuracy . . . an exemplification 
of that pedantry which is due to our youthfulness in research.” 

In 1927 the old controversy was revived in England, if, in- 
deed, it can be said ever to have died down. Vernon Rendall 
points out in the Saturday Review™ that “in The Times of 
late letters have been thick about the pronunciation of Latin, 
and a leading article °* has pleaded for the revival of the old 


5° Quoted by Vernon Rendall, “ The Pronunciation of Latin,” Saturday Review 
143 (1927). 40. 

57 The Roman Method,” Journal of Education 68. 709. 

55“ Pronunciation of the Classics,” Nation (New York), March 18, 1909, p. 276. 
Reprinted in Journal of Education 69 (1909). 657-8. 

5° See especially the letters of R. K. Hack, W. H. Alexander, C. H. Dickerman, 
and H. H. Yeames (April 1, 1909, pp. 330-1). Remarks Professor Yeames, with 
admirable condescension and serene disregard of fact: “It is needless to say that 
our English cousins, after these centuries of insular absurdity, are now engaged in 
the process of wholesale reform in the pronunciation of the classical languages, and 
are fast conforming to the usage of the rest of the world.” 

°°“ The Teaching of the Pronunciation of Latin,” Classical Journal 23. 24-32. 

®1 The Pronunciation of Latin ” 143. 39. 

®2 Occasioned by a Latin play performed at Westminster and a resolution pro- 
posed at the Headmasters’ Conference at Brighton, to the effect that the reformed 
pronunciation had failed after trial to justify itself and should be given up. The 
action was, however, heartily defeated. 
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system, which our grandchildren may again enjoy, talking 
Latin as easily as English.” J. F. Roxburgh reports in the same 
year that “ Eton has recently announced that it prefers boys to 
come with the old pronunciation, while most of the other 
schools ask for the reformed.” * In 1932, H. K. Baker refers 
to “a recent pronouncement ” by the Head Master of Eton that 
“he regarded as disastrous the recent {!] change in Latin pro- 
nunciation, which put a serious stumbling-block in the way of 
the average boy.” 

We may conclude, I think, that in England the triumph of 
scholarship (or pedantry, as the staunch traditionalists would 
call it) over tradition has been gradual, and is not yet complete. 
The clash of the old and the new is well exemplified by Mr. 
Chips and Mr. Ralston in James Hilton’s popular novel, Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips (Boston, 1934). Mr. Ralston accuses Chips of 
slackness and obstinacy: 


cr 


rhis question of Latin pronunciation, for instance—I think 
I told you years ago that I wanted the new style used through- 
out the school. The other masters obeyed me; you prefer to 
stick to your old methods, and the result is simply chaos and 
inefficiency.” 

Chips replies: 

* Well, I—umph—I admit that I don’t agree with the new 
pronunciation. I never did. Umph—a lot of nonsense, in my 
opinion. Making boys say ‘ Kickero’ at school when—umph— 
for the rest of their lives they'll say ‘ Cicero.’. . . And instead 
of ‘ vicissim ’"—God bless my soul—you’d make them say ‘ We 
kiss “im ’*!”® 

G. C: Moore Smith, writing in 1930, expresses concern over 
what the reformed pronunciation of Latin may do to the Eng- 
lish language, and reports having heard [prilad] for prelude, 
orgy and plagiarism with [g], sociological with [{k].°° To these I 

°8“ The Pronunciation of Latin,” Spectator 138. 796. 

®* Notes and Queries, April 2, 1932, p. 248. 

*’Chap. 11. See also John Galsworthy’s Old English, in which old Sylvanus 
Heythorp, the representative of the old order, just after remarking to a business 
associate, ‘‘ Pronounce Horace like foreigners now, don’t they? ” is obliged to correct 
his granddaughter for her “ reformed” pronunciation of lares and penates (3. 1). 


°°“ The English Language and the ‘ Restored’ Pronunciation of Latin,” loc. cit., 
pp. 177-8. 
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can add from my own notes, taken at the time of hearing or as 
shortly thereafter as decorum would permit, such completely 
“ Romanised ” or hybrid pronunciations as the following: 


Aesculapius [eskolapies] foedera [foidora] 
Africanus [efrikanos] (preceded Gesta (Romanorum) [gesta] 
by Scipio [srpiou}) genus [ckenas] 
alma mater |#lmo mator] hic jacet [hik jakit] 
Agamemnon [egamemnoun] ignoramus [ignerames] 
alumnae [alamnai] in medias res [in medias res] 
alumni *® [alamni] lucus a non lucendo [ljukes a 
a priori [a priori] noun ljukendou] 
caveat [kawiat] Meleager ®* [melgor] 
credo [kredou] plus ultra [plas ultra] 
cum laude [kum laudi] Palladis Tamia [pelodis tamie] 
certiorari [sarforari] principio [prinkipiou] 
Cleopatra [kliopatra] Phi Beta Kappa ® [fai beta keepa] 
casus belli [kasas belli] regina *° [ragina] 
contemptus mundi [kentemptes sarcophagi |sarkafaga1] 
mundai| scaena prima [sina primo] 


deus ex machina [dess eks_ sine qua non [sine kwa noun] 
makina] and [moekine] and _ status [statas] 


[mofine] streptococci [streptakaki] 
dies irae [dauiz ira] thesaurus [pisauras] 
data [data] ultimatum [altimatem] 
fungi [fangat] via [via] 


These pronunciations indicate at least that there is a great deal 
of hesitation and confusion about the pronunciation of foreign 
words from Latin in English, a confusion which obviously did 
not exist before the introduction of the reformed pronunciation. 
The fact that no dictionary has given its full sanction to the 
use of the reformed pronunciation in such words and phrases 
indicates that the dictionaries, in this as in other respects, have 
not taken account of a definite trend of the times, a trend which 


®7 Note that the reformed pronunciation completely reverses the traditional pro- 
nunciation of alumnae and alumni. 

°° Sally B. Kinsolving, Grey Heather (Portland, Me., 1930), p. 84, rimes this 
name with lagger and stagger. 

°° The pronunciation indicated is official for the fraternity. According to the Key 
Reporter 3 (1938).8: ‘Of 276 members in attendance at the 19th Triennial Council 
in Atlanta in September, 123 expressed preference for Phy Bayta Kappa, 31 for 
Phy Beeta Kappa, and 11 for Phee Bayta Kappa. None demanded Phee Bayta 
Kahppa. . . . One ballot was marked ‘ All d [sic] foolishness.’ ” 

7°In the phrase “ Victoria Regina.” “ Victoria” did not, however, begin with 


{w]! 
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has gone so far that most educated people, in America at least, 
look upon the traditional pronunciation of such expressions as 
uncouth, and would hesitate to use them even with the sanction 
of the lexicographer; on the other hand, as the examples show, 
there is much wavering in such words as genus [&enas], [&inas], 
a wavering which is due entirely, I think, to the influence of the 
reformed pronunciation. The pronunciations I have recorded 
have naturally all come from the mouths of learned men, usually 
from men who do not “ look up ” a word in the dictionary for 
its pronunciation, but only for its meaning. The fact that such 
wavering exists between “reformed” and English sounds is 
surely not without significance: we are witnessing in the mak- 
ing a definite change in the pronunciation of a largish body of 
words, many of them long a part of the vocabulary of the 
cultured speaker of English, a change that can hardly be ig- 
nored much longer by the lexicographers and the grammarians.” 


University of Maryland 


™ The most recent edition of Webster's New International Dictionary (Spring- 
field, Mass., 1937) recognises the situation, but informs us that the English method 
is “still used . . . almost exclusively in the pronunciation of Latin scientific words 
in English context, for Latin legal phrases, and for familiar phrases and quotations 
from Latin in English context, though with many variations, especially since the 
English method of pronunciation ceased to be widely taught in the schools,” adding 
that “since most of the Latin words and phrases contained in the Dictionary fall 
in one or another of these categories, their pronunciation is indicated according to 
the English method” (p. liv). The Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
(New York, 1925) hedges likewise, pointing out that though popular usage is 
divided between the old and the new, “ it is probable that with the lapse of time 
the Roman pronunciation will prevail more and more, since modern scholarship is 
overwhelmingly in its favor”; however, pronunciations are given according to the 
English method, though the editors explain that their practice by no means indi- 
cates that “a preference for that mcthod is thereby expressed” (p. xxviii). 
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THE CRITICAL WORKS OF JOHN DENNIS 


Edited by Epwarp Nites HooKER 


Over a century and a half ago Dr. Johnson remarked that Dennis's critical works 
should be collected, an opinion which has been echoed by other distinguished writers 
from Southey to Spingarn. Wordsworth and Coleridge expressed a deep interest in 
Dennis's ideas, and Landor and Swinburne praised in extravagant terms his criticism 
and the rugged strength of his prose style. Many of his essays are rare, costly, and, 
in consequence, difficult of access. No American library has them all and only five 
have been reprinted in our century. Students of literary criticism and esthetics and 
of Augustan literature will find in the present edition much that is significant and little 
known. They will also find in the notes, which extend to over 100 large pages, valuable 
material drawn from French and English writers of the Restoration and early eighteenth 
century on most of the topics with which the criticism of the time was concerned. 
There are also textual notes and comments on the occasion and significance of each 
essay. Dennis’s scope was wide and his writings extended over a period of forty 
years; he was the defender of Shakespeare, the rst great protagonist of Milton, the 
critic of Addison and Pope. 

Volume I reprints those of his critical writings which were published from 1692 to 
1711; volume II, to be issued within the year, covers the period from 1712 to 1729. 
Together these two volumes contain Dennis’s complete critical works, the most 
significant and most comprehensive body of literary criticism and theory produced in 
England between Dryden and Dr. Johnson. 


Vol. I, 1692-1711. xi + 536 pages. Octavo. $5.00. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE WEST 
By JOHN GALT 
Edited by BRADFORD ALLEN BOOTH 


Since John Galt (1779-1839) was the founder of the Scottish realistic novel, his 
work deserves at least the faint praise of “ historical importance.’ But readers of The 
Entail and The Annals of the Parish know that Galt’s best work is highly significant 
as literature, and that his fame should not be merely a local or even a national matter, 
for he possessed imaginative gifts that will delight all who relish the art of narration. 
To a mind stored with the heritage of the past he added a discriminating observation of 
men and manners, and for the perennial delight of all men preserved both in the idiom 
of his people. The Gathering of the West is the only one of Galt’s Scottish stories that 
has never been republished. It deserves a better fate, and its reappearance now on the 
one hundredth anniversary of Galt’s death will raise, not lower, Galt’s reputation. 
It is written with spirit and vigor, with broad lines of rich humor. 

The editor's introductory essay investigates the social, political, and literary conditions 
which retarded the emergence of the Scottish novel, and traces the growth of vernacular 
fiction through the chapbooks to Scott. Galt’s contributions to the technique of the 
parochial novel are studied in detail, and his particular characteristics are examined. 
Finally, Galt’s influence is followed through Moir, Barrie, and Brown down to the 
present day; and reasons are advanced to disprove the familiar statement of the literary 
historian that Galt was the founder of the Kailyard School. The editor's preface to 
The Gathering of the West itself provides a critical background for the interpretation 
of the novelette. 

ix + 109 pages. Octavo. $1.50. 
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